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Art. 1. Philofophical Tranfa@ions of the Royal Society of London. 
Forthe Year MDCCXCII. Part]. 4to. pp.222. 8s. fewed. 
Elmfly. 1792. 

TH! readers of the Philofophical Tranfactions will be agree- 

ably furprized to find this volume printed on a fuperfine 
woven paper, as it is generally called, and with a beautiful new 
type. —This is done, perhaps, with an intent to make fome 
amends for the paucity of matter in the prefent, and in moft of 
the fociety’s late publications, 


ASTRONOMICAL PAPERS. 


On the Ring of Saturn, and the Rotation of the fifth Satellite upon 
its Axis. By William Herfchel, LZ.D. F.R.S. 


There is a paper by Dr. Herfchel in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions for 1790, (vol. Ixxx.) on the fubject of Saturn, its 
Ring, and Satellites ; in which he hints his fufpicion that the 
ring of that planet is compofed of two rings; nearly, if not 
perfectly, in the fame plane, and concentric to one another, 
and feparated by a very narrow fpace, which appeared to him 
like a black zone, or lift, on the furface of the ring :—but as 
either of thefe hypothefes would fuit the appeararice, and as the 
paflage of the planet through the node of the ring, which was 
then foon to happen, would give us a fight of the other fide of 
the ring ; on which, if the fame appearance fhould or fhould 
not be feen, at the fame diftance from the edge of it, it would 
amount to a pretty clear demonftration that what he faw was a 
feparation of the ring, in the firft cafe, or only a black zone on 
its northern fide, in the other; he fufpended his opinion at that 
time, and only defcribed and reprefented the phenomenon, as it 
appeared to him. 

Since the publication of that paper, the fouthern fide of Sa- 
turn’s ring has become vifible to us ; and the Door tells us 
he has had feveral excellent opportunities of viewing that fide of 
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the ring, to the greateft advantage, and has always feen the 
fame black lift, at the fame diftance from the edge of the Ting, 
and of the fame breadth, as nearly as he can judge, that it ap. 
peared to be on the northern fide. He therefore thinks himfelf 
now authorized to fay, that the planet Saturn has two concen- 
tric rings, of unequal dimenfions and breadth, fituated in one 
plane, which is probably not much inclined to the equator of 
the planet. TThefe rings are at a confiderabie diftance from 
each other, the fmalleft being much le{s in diameter at the out- 
fide, than the largeft is at the infide. The dimenfions of the 
two rings, and the intermediate fpace, are nearly in the follow- 
ing proportion to each other : 


Infide diameter of the fmaller ring - 5900 parts. 


Outfide diameter of it - - 7510 
Infide diameter of the larger ring - 7740 
Outfide diameter - - 8300 
Breadth of the inner ring - 805 ‘ 
Breadth of the outer - - 280 


Breadth of the fpace between them - 115 


Dr. Herfchel produces thefe numbers only as the beft efti- 
mations that he has been able to make ; and he hopes to give 
them with the moft fcrupulous exacinefs, when a micrometer, 
which he has lately applied to his go feet telefcope, can be 
brought to affift him in making proper meafures. 

It was obferved, many years ago, by M. Caffini, that the 
fifth fatellite of Saturn. was fubject to periodical changes in the 
ftrength of its light: the fame remark was alfo made by M. 
Bernard in 17 787. The many obfervations which Dr. Herfchel 
had taken on "the Saturnian fyftem, would not have fuffered him 
to remain ignorant of this circumftance, if it had not been re- 
marked by others. He foon found that this fatellite al ways 
aflumed the fame degree of brightnefs in the fame part of its 
orbit, and that its change was regular, and periodical : it theres 
fore naturally occurred to him, that the caufe of this phenome- 
non was a rotation of the fatellite on its axis; and it followed, 
if this was the caufe, that the time of rotation muft, as in our 
moon, be exacily equa! to the time of revolving in its orbit. 
The difcovery of this analogy between the motions of the fe- 
condaries of two different planets feems to point it out as a law, 
which probably takes place i in all fecondaries, provided the cir- 
cumftance on‘which it is founded, be permanent; and of this 
Dr. Herfchel appears not to entertain the leaft doubt, notwith- 
ftanding the caution that he might have drawn from M. Caf- 
fini’s obfervations, ‘This gentleman found, for a long time, 
that this fatellite difappeared, to him, conftantly at a particular 
point 
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point of its orbit *; and he had drawn the fame conclufions 
from this circumftance that Dr. Herfchel infers: but which he 
fome years after retracted, on finding that the fatellite ceafed, 
after a time, to difappear when it came to the fituation where 
it ufed to vanith. 

As the diftance of the fifth fatellite from Saturn is allowed to 
be the moft proper for obtaining a true meafure of the quantity 
of matter contained in the planet, Dr. Herfchel has been at 
great pains to obtain exact meafures of its diftance from the 
cer.tre of Saturn, when at its greateft elongation ; which, when 
reduced to Saturn’s mean diftance, give 8 31,97 for its greatett 
elongation ; and he found the fatellite was then fouth of the pa- 
rallel of Saturn in declination 1° 43',55- 


Mifcellaneous Obfervations. By William Herfchel, LL. D. 
: F.R.S. 


The firft of thefe obfervations relates to a pretty large tele- 
fcopic comet, which was difcovered by Mifs Herichel, in the 
breaft of Lacerta, on the 15th of December 1791. Its appa- 
rent motion in right afcenfion was dire&t, at the rate of about 
3 minutes of time per day; and about two degrees in polar 
diftance. Dr. Herfchel ‘ found it to confift of a great light, 
pretty regularly fcattered about a condenfed {mall part of five 
or fix feconds in diameter ; which refembled a kind of nucleus, 
but had not the leaft appearance of a folid body. Befide the 
fcattered, and gradually diminifhing light, which reached nearly 
to a diftance of three minutes every way beyond the bright 
centre, there was alfo a faintly extended, ill-defined, pretty 
broad ray, of about 15° in length, directed toward the north fol- 
lowing part of the heavens, which might be called the tails of 
the comet.’ 

The Doétor’s fecond obfervation relates to the periodical 
changes in the fixed ftar O Ceti. He finds that this ftar ftill 
continues its variations, but with very confiderable irregula- 
ities; feveral obfervations of which are here put down. Dr. 
Herfchel farther informs us, that the period of 233 days, in which 
Bouillaud {uppofed it went through all its variations, does not 
agree with prefent obfervations, when compared with thofe of 
Fabricius, made on the 13th of Auguft 1596, and when this ftar 
was in its greateft luftre; and they yet lefs coincide with that 
ms 334 days, affigned to it by Caffini. Dr. Herfchel contends 
or a period of 331 days, ro hours, and 1g minutes. 

Dr. H.’s third obfervation relates to the difappearance of the 
55th ftar in the conftellation of Hercules. There are two ttars, 
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of the fifth magnitude, put down in the neck of Hercules, in 
all our beft catalogues. They are the 54th and 55th of that 
conftellation in the catalogue of Mr. Flamfteed. On the roth 
of O&tober 1781, Dr. Herfchel examined them both, and mark. 
ed down their colour red. On the rith of April 1782, he 
looked at them again, and noted that he faw them very dif- 
tin€tly, with a power of 460; and that they were fingle ftars, 
On the 24th of May 1791, he mifled one of them: but not 
having fixed inftruments, could not determine which it was: 
he therefore wrote to Dr. Mafkelyne, the Aftronomer Royal, 
requefting him to afcertain that point ; and the Doctor found 
that it was the latter which was miffing. Dr. Herfchel obferves, 
that ‘ notwithftanding the annihilation of an heavenly body is 
not impoffible, yet there is reafon to think that the difappear- 
ance of a ftar is moft probably owing to caufes which are of 
the fame nature with thofe that act on periodical ftars, and 
caule their temporary occultations.’ It cannot, yet, be certain 
that the difappearance of the ftar under confideration is more 
than temporary. 

The fourth obfervation relates to fome remarkable pheno- 
mena, which the Doétor noticed during the eclipfe of the 
moon, on the 22d of October 1790, when it was totally ec- 
lipfed. During the time of total darknefs, the Doétor viewed 
the difk of the moon with a 20 feet reflector, carrying a mag- 
nifying power of 360 times. In feveral parts of it, he per- 
ceived many bright, red, luminous points. Moft of them were 
fmall and round. The brightnefs of the moon, notwithftand- 
ing the great lofs of light occafioned by the eclipfe, would not 
permit him to view it long enough to determine the places of 
thefe points: but they were very numerous :—he fuppofes that 
he faw, at leaft, one hundred and fifty. Their light did not 
much exceed that of Mons Porphyrites. 


Part of a Letter from Mr. Michael Topping to Mr. Tiberius 
Cavallo, F.R.S. Giving an Account of the Meafurement of 
a Bafe Line, upon the Sea beach, near Porto Novo, on the 
Coaft of Coromandel, in May 1788. 


This bafe line was intended for the foundation of a furvey 
which Mr, Topping is carrying on, along the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, by means of a feries of triangles, from Madras to Cape 
Comorin. At the part where this bafe was meafured, the beach 
is not ftraight, but forms a curve, concave toward the fea, fo 
that a bafe of a fufficient length could not be meafured in one 
firaight line: Mr. Topping, therefore, after meafuring as faf 
as was convenient in a ftraight line, turned afide, and mea- 
{ured again in another direétion, as far as the breadth and cur- 
vature 
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vature of the beach permitted ; meafuring, by means of a theo-~ 
dolite, the angle which thefe two parts of the bafe make with 
one another. In this manner, he proceeded, until he had 
meafured fix of thefe minor bafes, and the angles which every 
adjacent two formed with one another; after which, he cal- 
culated the length of the ftraight line which joined the two re- 
mote extremities of the firft and Jaft of them, and took that line 
for the fundamental bafe of his furvey. 

This bafe was meafured with two deal rods, of 25 feet each, 
which were laid on the fand, end toend. Mr. Topping does 
not fay what means he took to afcertain that the rods were laid 
horizontally. He meafured thefe {ix lines twice over: the firft 
time, the fum of the fix amounted to 700 double rods, and 
twenty feet fix inches and an half over ; and, the latter time, to 
700 double rods, and twenty-two feet eleven inches and an half 
over. He made ufe of the fhorteft of thefe two meafurements, 
becaufe all operations of this kind have a tendency to excefs, 
rather than defect. The length of the bafe, thus obtained, 
Mr. Topping makes 11636 yards ; or 6 miles, 4 furlongs, and 
196 yards. 

“He determined the pofition of his bafe line, with refpe& to 
the meridian, in two ways. Firft, he obferved the fun’s altitude 
at the northern end of the line, at a time when it was not very 
high; and, at the fame inftant, he obferved, by means of the 
theodolite, the arch of the horizon intercepted between the 
vertical, on which the fun then was, and the fouthern end of 
the bafe. From the former, the latitude of the place, and the 
fun’s declination, he calculated the azimuth of the fun’s centre 
from the north point of the horizon: to which, adding the ho- 
nzontal arch, obferved with the theodolite, he obtained the 
arch of the horizon contained between the true north point of 
it, and the fouthern end of the bafe line. 

_ His fecond method is this. Having obtained the apparent 
time, he obferved, by means of his Hadley’s fextant, the an- 
gular diftance between the fun’s centre and the fouthern point 
of his bafe line, and noted the time when it was done. B 
help of the geographical latitude, and the fun’s declination, he 
computed the true altitude and azimuth of the fun’s centre to 
this time, Alfo, by means of the fun’s altitude, and its angu- 
lar diftance from the fouthern end of the bafe, he calculated the 
horizontal arch contained between that end and the vertical on 
which the fun then was; which being added to the fun’s azi- 
muth from the north, gives the horizontal arch contained be- 
tween that point and the fouth end of the bafe lines We fup- 
pole he made ufe of the apparent altitude of the fun, though the 
true altitude is put down. In ftrictnefs, fomething ought alfo 
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to he allowed for the horizontal refractions ; as well as for the 
dip, or elevation, of the fouth end of the bafe line, if it had 
any. 

Mr. Topping gives the preference to this Jatter method; and 
fo fhould. we, it, inftead of encumbering bimfelf with the time, 
he had obferved the fun’s altitude at the initant when he ob. 
ferved its diftance from the fouth end of the bafe line, and nad 
calculated the azimuth from that. He muft have had fome 
perfon with him who was capable of doing it, becaufe it was 
neceflary in his firft method. 





PHILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL PAPERS. 
Experiments and Obfervations on the Produétion of Light from 
different Bodies, by Heat and by Aitrition. By Mr. Thomas 

Wedgwood *, 

This paper contains the refults of a great number of curious 
experiments, ftated with fuch concifenefs as not to admit of 
abridgement, and of which, therefore, we can only fketch out 
fome of the more remarkable particulars, 

For the production of light by HEAT, the author reduces the 
body into moderately“fine powder, and fprinkles it, by a little 
at a time, ona thick plate of iron, or mafs of burnt luting, 
heated juft below rednefs, and removed into a perfectly dark 
place. He gives a lift of the bodies which he found to be lu- 
minous by this treatment, arranged according to the apparent 
intenlity of their light; confifting of the different earths in 
various ftates and combinations natural and artificial, metallic 
bodies and their preparations, dried falts, and fome vegetable 
and animal fubitances, including wax, oils, &c. which are lu- 
minous at or below boiling. The phofphorifm of fluor has 
long been known, and Mr. T. W. finds the d/ue fluor from 
Derbyfhire, which gives out a fetid fmell on attrition, to pof- 
fefs this property in the greateft degree of a!l the bodies that he 
has tried: but common whiting, fea fhells, aérated barytes, 
and fome others, appear to be fully as luminous as the white 
fluor ; and the black and grey marbles, and fetid white marbles 
of Derbyfhire, confiderably more fo. The light is in fome 
bodies almoft momentary, in others it lafts for fome minutes: 
it is generally white, bur with fome exceptions, the ruby emit- 
ting a red light, cornifh moor-ftone a blue, and the fetid blue 
fluor a bright green light, fo exactly refembling that of the 
glow-worm, that when the infect is placed by it, no difference 
can be perceived between them either in colour or intenfity. 
The light is emitted in the exhaufted receivir of the air pump, 





* This gentleman is one of the fons of the celebrated artift of 
Etruria. 
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and in fixed, indammable, and vital air, equally as in atmofphe- 
ric air. Earthy bodies yield their light when immerfed in boil- 
ing oil or vitriolic acid: {mall lumps of fluor or marble make a 
beautiful appearance in the acid, being moved up and down by 
its action, and made brightly luminous by its heat: powdered 
fluor, dropped into a little boiling oil ina Florence flafk, emits 
a copious flath of light as foon as it touches the oi] ;_ after lying 
at the bottom about a minute, the light becomes faint: but, if 
the flafk be then agitated, by quickly raifing and lowering it, 
fo as to lodge fome of the particles of the powder on its fides 
above the oil, they re-kindle into the fame brightnefs as at firft, 
and preferve this re-aflumed luftre for fome time; and even 
when wafhed down again, they are readily diftinguifhable from 
the particles which have remained at the bottom ; the faint light 
of the oil giving no obftruétion to the beautiful phofphorifm of 
the fluor. — Bodies were found to be by far the moft luminous the 
firft time of being heated, but the phofphori{m was not entirely 
deftroyed by any numbcr of heatings, nor by any degree of heat. 

To examine the light produced by ATTRITION, this judi- 
cious experimenter rubs together, in the dark, two pieces of 
the fame kind ; one quartz pebble, for example, on another, and 
one piece of marble on another fragment from the fame mafs ; 
fo that the light obferved can be no other than that which be- 
longs to the quartz or marble itfelf; whereas the Count de Razou- 
mow{ki, in a numerous fet of experiments cn the fame fubject 
in the Phyfical Memoirs of Laufanne *, rubs all the bodies, 
which he examines, on quartz or glafs, which being them- 
felves uminous by this treatment, (the quartz, indeed, more fo 
than almoft any of the other bodies,) it is plain that the true 
lights, either of the rubbers or of the rubbing bodies, could 
not thus be difcovered. The Count finds fome of the metals to 
be luminous, and he attempts to draw fome curious conclufions 
from the colour of their lights: but Mr. IT. Wedgwood, try- 
ing the fame metals, and in the fame way, found no light to be 
emitted, except when the quartz or glals was fhattered by the 
violence of the blow; in which cafe the light was excited only 
by the fri€tion of the fragments on one another, 

The bodies }uminous by attrition are here arranged, like 
thofe of the preceding fet, according to the degree in which 
they poflefs the property in queftion. A certain degree of 
bardne{s is obvioufly neceflary for the effect : but the intenfity 
of the light is by no means proportional to the hardnefs, for 
cryftal is more luminous than the diamond and oriental ruby, 


feltipar than flints, and loaf-fugar than the hard oriental ftone , 


called corune: alum, kept in fufion for fome time, becomes 
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much harder than Joaf-fugar, but yields no light on the moft 
violent attrition. The greateft apparent intenfity of light feems 
to be produced by the colourlefs tranfparent and femitranfpa- 
rent bodies: in thefe, the whole mafs appears illuminated, while 
opake badies exhibit little more than a defined fpeck. Opake 
bodies, whether fo naturally or rendered fo by art, give a red light; 
the tranfparent and colourlefs give a white one; though the co- 
lour appears to depend alfo in part on the degree of friction; for 
quartz, flightly rubbed, gave a faint bluifh light; by ftronger 
attrition, a flame coloured light ; and, when rubbed with vio- 
lence, a whitifh one. 

The paper concludes with fome judicious experiments and 
obfervations, fhewing that 4eat is produced by the attrition, and 
that the light is emitted in confequence of this heat, being pro- 
bably the very fame that would be given out on the application 
of the fame degree of extraneous heat. As the heat is generated 
only in the minute rubbing points on the furfaces of the bodies, 
it is inftantly carried off by the fubjacent mafs, and by the fur- 
rounding medium, (whether air or water,) and hence the light 
begins and ceafes inftantaneoufly with the attrition. 


Experiments upon Heat. By Major-General Sir Benjamin 
Thomfon, Kut. F.R. 8. 

This article is a continuation of the very curious inquiry, the 
firft part of which was noticed in our 76th volume, p. 190, re- 
fpecting the communication of heat, or the powers, poflefied by 
different bodies, of ¢ran/mitting or confining it; a fubject not 
only interefting to fcience, but immediately connected with the 
conveniences and comforts of life. 

Having difcovered, in the former paper, that heat paffes much 
more readily through common air than through the torricellian 
vacuum, and about three times fafter through mercury than 
through water; the author proceeds, in this, to examine the 
conducting power of various folid bodies, particularly of fuch as 
are ufed for clothing ;—by fufpending a very fenfible thermo- 
meter in the axis of a cylindrical glafs tube ending, at bottom, 
in afmall globe, in fuch manner, that the centre of the bulb of 
the thermometer occupies the centre of the giobe ;—furround- 
ing the bulb with the fubftance to be tried ;—heating the inftru- 
ment in boiling water ;—then immerfing it in a freezing mix- 
ture; and obferving, as it cools, the times elapfed during every 
10° defcent of the thermometer. 

When equal weights of the different fubftances were {pread 
loofely, fo as to fill the whole cavity between the bulb of the 
thermometer and the globe, it was found that hare’s fur, and 
eider-duwn, carried off the heat floweft, and therefore are the 
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warmeft of the coverings that were tried: after thefe came bea- 
yer’s fur; raw filk ; fheep’s wool ; cotton wool ; and, laftly, lint, or 
* che fcrapings of finelinen. The difference between the laft two: 
was, however, very inconfiderable ; nor, indeed, did the others 
differ fo remarkably as might have been expected. . 

A greater quantity of the fame fubftance, compreffed into 
the fame fpace, occafioned the heat to pafs more flowly. When 
the globe was filled with 16 grains of eider-down, the heat of 
the thermometer was carried off in about 1300 feconds; with 
64 grains, it required above 1600 ; and with an intermediate 
quantity, the time of cooling was nearly in the intermediate 
proportion, 

lt appeared alfo, that the internal /frudure of the fubftance, 
or the difpofition of its parts, contributes not a little to render 
it more or lefs pervious to heat. Sewing filk, cut into lengths, 
tranfmitted the heat fafter than raw filk, in the proportion of 
about g to 13, though both of them filled the globe, and were 
of the fame weight ; the fewing filk being coarfe, and unequally 
diftributed, while the raw filk was very fine, and confequently 
the interftices {maller and more equal. Ravelings of taffety, of 
intermediate finenefs between the other two, were nearly about 
the medium alfo in conducting power. 

The fame weight of fewing filk, wound round the bulb of 
the thermometer, fo as to cover it entirely, and as equally as 
poflible, exhibited a new phenomenon. Hitherto, the fubftances 
which.carried off the heat fafteft or floweft at firft, continued to 
Go fo pretty regularly throughout: but this compact filk tranf- 
mitted the heat much fafter at firft, while the inftrument was 
very hot, than the loofe cuttings ; and afterward, as the heat 
of the inftrument approached nearer to that of the furrounding 
medium, it appeared to have a greater power, than the cuttings, 
of confining the heat which then remained. The cafe was 
nearly the fame with woollen, cotton, and linen threads ; fothat 
a fubftance may make a good cover for confining fmall, but not 
for confining great, degrees of heat, and vice ver fa. 

Wood afhes conducted the heat a little flower than charcoal 
powder, though the quantity of the former was nearly double 
that of the latter ; lamp black, much flower than either; and 
femen-lycopodii, vulgarly called witch-meal, the flowett of all the 
lub{tances that were tried, except the comprefied eider-down. 
On making the experiment with this laft powder in the con- 
verfe way, cooling the apparatus firft in the freezing mixture, 
and then immerfing it in boiling water, the refult was rather 
extraordinary: the time of cooling had been about 31480 fe- 
conds, but the time of heating was 2459: the cooling went on 
pretty regularly from the beginning: but, in the heating, the 
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inftrument remained in the boiling water full a minute and a 
half before the thermometer gave the leaf fign of rifing : it then 
rofe very rapidly 40 or 50 degrees (Reaumur’s), after whici its 
motion became fo flow, that it took 1585 feconds in rifing from 
60 to 70°. 

When the globe was filled with air alone, the heat was tranf- 
mitted much fafter than with any of the bodies that have been 
tried, though the folid matter of the fuperadded body amounied 
in general to only a {mall proportion of the air included with it, 
Sir Benjamin fhews, that, in the experiment with raw filk, 
there were 54 parts of air to 1 of the filk; and yet the time of 
cooling, which in air alone was 576 feconds, was, by this fmall 
quantity of filk, protracted to 1284; whereas the conducting 
power of water was not fenlibly impaired by the fame addition 
of filk. 

The author is hence led into a curious inveftigation of the 
manner in which air conducts heat, which is not, as in folid 
bodies and unclaftic fluids, by tran/miffion from particle to par- 
ticle through the quiefcent mafs, but merely by tran/portation 
in virtue of its mobility ; every particle which has received 
heat, moving from its place till it meets with a body on which 
it may depofit the heat. It is obvious, that any fine light 
fubftances intermixed muft contribute more or lefs to impede 
this tran{portation. 

This theory is confirmed by an experiment on warm air fa- 
turated with moifture, in a cylindrical glafs bottle, fet in ice- 
cold water. ‘The air could not part with its heat, without 
parting, at the fame moment, and in the fame place, with a pro- 
portion of its water. If, then, the heat pa/fed through the mafs 
of air in the bottle, by far the greater part of the air would give 
out its heat, and let go its water, when vot in agtual contaé? with 
the glafs; and though the water might be in too fine particles 
to be vifible as rain, it would neceflarily defcend, and form a 
dew or cloudinefs on the bottom. If, on the other hand, each 
particle came in its turn to the fides of the bottle, and there de- 
polited its heat and its water; if the portion of air, thus cooled 
and rendered more denfe, fhould fink or flide down by the fides, 
and be followed in fucceffion by the warmer air, the cloudinefs 
would firft make its appearance on the fides of the bottle near 
the top, and grow fainter as it defcended. This laft was 
actually the cafe ; for the cloudinefs was hardly vifible at the 
diftance of half an inch from the bottom, and, on the bottom 
itfelf, which was nearly flat, there was {carcely the fmallett 
appearance of any. 

Betide the mechanical obftruCtion which the fubftances above 
mentioned give to the motion of air, and confequently to the 
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tran‘portation of heat by it, there is another circumftance 
which contributes greatly to the effect, namely their {trong 
attraétion to air, which ts evinced by their obftinately retaining 
ic even in water, and under the air pump; in confequence of 
which property, the warm air, of itfelf impervious to heat, is 
retained in their interflices. from thefe confiderations, this 
intelligent philofophér is led into many beautiful reflections, 
which cannot be abridged, on the furs and feathers of animals; 
on their admirable fitnefs for confining heat, in the different 
§tuations to which the animals are refpectively expofed; on 
the ule of {cow as a Covering to confine heat in the earth ; and 
on the tranfportation of heat by winds, from one climate to 
another, and to and from the ocean; which laft appears to be 
the general refervoir, where great excefles are depofited, and 


wience great deficiencies are fupplied. 


A new Sufpenfion of the Magnetic Needle, intended for the Dif- 
covery of minute Quantities of Magnetic Attraction; alfo an 
Air-Vane of great Senfibility; with new Experiments on the 
Magnetifm of Iron Filings ang Brafs. By the Rev. A. Bennet, 
F.R.S, 

Mr. Bennet’s needle is a piece of the fmalleft harpfichord 
fteel wire, about three inches long, with a fine gold wire 
twifted round the middle to keep it horizontal. ‘Ihe fufpen- 
fory is a fpider’s thread, obtained by means of a forked ftick, 
which is either fmeared with varnifh and applied to the thread, 
or only left in a room where fpiders are undifturbed: a por- 
tion of the thread, intercepted between the forks, is applied, at 
one end, to the extremity of the gold wire turned up and 
touched with varnifh, and at the other end to a fcrew by 
which the needle 1s raifed or lowered in a glafs cafe: a bit of 
fine hair, ftaftened with varnifh to the north end of the needle, 
points out {mall divifions on an ivory arch. A fection, and a 
perfpective view, of the inftrument, are exhibited in a plate. 

The fpider’s thread has this remarkable property, that, 
though twifted 18,coo times round, till it was fhortened from 
2' inches to 14, yet, from its aftonifhing tenuity, or glutinous 
quality, it fhewed not the leaft difpofition to untwift, nor to 
alter its direction. So great is its fenfibility, that very light 
bodies (the wing of the dragon-fly, down of dandelion, &c.) 
fufpended by it in the glafs-cafe, were made to turn about by 
the {mall degree of heat occafioned by a perfon fitting at the 
diftance of three feet from the inftrument; or, by the ap- 
proach of wires or other fubftances only warmed by holding 
them in the hand: when the inftrument was placed in a cool 
room, a flight touch with the end of the finger would caufe the 
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wing of the fly, or even a bit of ftraw, to point exactly at the 
fide of the glafs which had been touched. Such an extreme 
degree of fenfibility is certainly an imperfection in a magnetic 
fufpenfory, as it may occafion the effects of heat to be confound- 
ed with thofe of magnetifm. ‘The author obviates this defe& by 
means of an air-vane; of which, however, he gives no particular 
defcription, but which we fuppofe to be an inftrument exactly 
fimilar, only with an unmagnetic body fufpended to the fpider’s 
thread. If the effects of the two caufes can thus be with cer- 
tainty diftinguifhed, by a comparifon of the two inftruments 
in the fame circumftances, the contrivance muft be acknow- 
leged very valuable, for difcovering lower degrees of magnetifm 
than have hitherto been made fenfible: tendernefs and fragility 
cannot reafonably be made an objection to it, confidering the 
delicacy of the inquiries for which it is intended, and the 
facility with which the thread may at any time be replaced. 

Notwithftanding the great mobility of a fine wire fulpended in 
this manner, the impulfe of the rays of light produced no mo- 
tion, (except what arofe from the heat,) though the focus 
of a.large burning Jens was thrown on a circular bit of paper 
faftened to the end of the wire, both in common air, and in an 
exhaufted receiver. 

Iron nails, or pieces of wire, attracted or repelled the north 
end of the magnetic needle, accordingly as they were held a 
little above or below it, or with the farther end inclining to the 
north or fouth. From not attending to this effect of poftion, 
fo ftrikingly exhibited by the prefent inftrument, Mr. Cavallo 
was deceived by fome of his experiments, in which the mage 
netic attraction appeared to be increafed during the effer- 
vefcence of iron-filings in vitriolic acid: Mr. Bennet fhews, 
in the moft fatisfactory manner, that the effervefcence has no 
fuch power, and that it acts no otherwife than by raifing the 
furface of the filings a little above the level of the needle. It 
bad been fufpected, that the inflammable air, extricated in this 
procefs, might have fome fhare in the effect: but inflammable 
air itfelf was found to have mo action on the neédle. 

Mr. Cavallo appears to have been deceived alfo in another 
conclulion, which he had taken no fmall pains to eftablifh, 
namely, that the magnetifm, which fome kinds of brafs acquire 
by hammering, does not proceed from iron contained in them, 
but from a certain configuration of the parts of the brafs itfelf. 
Of this point we exprefled our doubts at the time *, and Mr. . 
Bennet’s experiments have difcovered the fource of the fallacy. 





* See Review, vol. ixxvi. p. 193. 
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Iron is hardened by hammering, and acquires a fixed polarity, 
of one or the other denomination, according to the poiition in 
which it is hammered: in confequence of this virtue, it be- 
comes more fenfible to the magnet; fo that though the quantity 
of iron in brafs be commonly too fmall to be dilcoverable in its 
foft tate, it may very fenfibly affect the magnet when harden- 
ed by hammering. ‘The magnetifm of this metal was found 
to be influenced by circumftances which could not have been 
fufpected of being adequate to fuch an effect: foft fteel wire 
acquired polarity, by being pafled through the flame of a 
candle,—by being flightly drawn through the fingers,—by a 
{mall blow with the finger on a glafs tube which had the wire 
fattened on its end in a proper direction,—and by the fmalleft 
degree of preflure between the fingers, fo as to bend the wire. 


Defcription of Kilburn Wells, and Analyfis of thei. Water. By 
Mr. Joh. Godfr. Schmeifler. 

Thefe wells lie to the right of the Edgeware road, about two 
miles from London, in a dry meadow, and {pring about twelve 
feet below the furface. The diameter of the well near the fure 
face is about five feet; and the depth of water two feet in 
fummer, increafing, in winter, at times, to three feet. The 
water is not perfe@ly bright, but rather of a milky hue; its 
tafte is mildly bitterifh, with little or no brifknefs. On dip- 
ping for the water, or otherwife agitating it, a fulphureous 
{mell is perceived, which, in a gentle warmth, foon goes off; fo 
that this water cannot be expected to bear tranfportation with~ 
out lofing the hepatic air in which the fmell confifts. This is 
attributed by M. Schmeiffer to the fixed air in the water having 
a great affinity to phlogifton; in confequence of which the 
hepatic air is decompofed or deftroyed, in proportion as the 
fixed air is developed. 

The analyfis is well -condu&ed. Twenty-four pounds 
Averdupois of the water were found to contain 84 cubic inches 
of fixed air, and nearly 36 of hepatic air; 1110 grains of vi- 
triolated magnefia; 352 of vitriolated natron or Glauber’s 
falt; 160 of muriated magnefia; 75 of muriated natron; 162 
of felenite; {mall quantities of magnefia and calcareous earth 
combined with fixed air; and a little calx of iron and refinous 
matter. 

The quantities of all thefe fubftances are fet down in weights 
of two denominations, the firft grains ogly, the fecond ounces, 
drachms, and grains of Apothecaiy’s weight; though, in this 
kingdom, no other kind of grain is known but the Troy or 
Apothecary’s grain: nor does the author feem to be very ac- 
curate in his reduction of one to the other: he fets down 24 
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of his grains as correfponding to 30 of ours, and g60 of his to 
tivo ounces, two drechms, and a half, or 1110 of ours, though the 
proportion of 24 to 30 would require his laft number to be 
1137:. This miftake is not indeed of much tmportance with res 
gard to the prefent object, for the paper is more valuable as a 
chemical inveftigation of the contents, than as determining 
their precife quantities in this particular water, 


NATURAL HIsTory. 


Obfervations on Bees. By John Hunter, E/q. F.R.S. 


This paper contains, perhaps, the moft curious, the moft 
comprehentive, and the moft valuable account of that won- 
derful creature the BEE, that has ever been publifhed. The 
fubject tis treated at confiderable length, and wiil not eafily 
admit of a fatisfactory abridgement, within the limits of an 
article in our Review.—We muft, therefore, content ours 
felves with referring to Mr. Hunter’s ingenious obfervations at 
large: which will prove the more acceptable to the inquifitive 
reader, as many of them are illuftrated and confirmed by the 
telt of experiment. 


——— yp 


This part concludes, as ufual, with a Meteorological Journal, 
kept at the apartments of the Royal Society, by order of the 
Prefident and Council. 

The greateft height to which the thermometer rofe, in the 
open air, was 80° on the 7th of June; and it fell to 21° on the 
y2th of December, which was the loweft. The barometer 
was higheft on the gth of March, when it ftood at 30,67 inches ; 
and loweft on the 2oth of January, when it ftood at 28,18 
inches, which is very low indeed! The greateft quantity of 
rain fell in the month of November, which was 2,572 inches; 
and the leaft in the month of June, viz. 0,332 of an inch: 
the whole year, according to this journal, produced but 15,31 
inches: but, to this article, is the following note: 

* On confulting other regifters kept in and near London, it ap- 
pears that the quantity of rain collected in the rain-gage of the 
Royal Society is remarkably deficient. Experiments are now mak- 
ing to determine the caufe of this deficiency, and, if poilible, its 
amount. In the mean time it was thought right to apprife the 
public of the faét, that no reliance may be placed on that part of 
the Meteorological Journal, till farther information has been ob- 
tained.’ 

It has been very often, that we have had oceafion to com- 
plain of the inaccurate manner in which the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfaétions are printed. When we caft our eyes on the 
prefent volume, and faw the fine paper and type, we began to 
entertain hope that equal attention had been paid to the cor- 
rectnefs 
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reAnefs of it: but, in this expectation, we were greatly dif- 
appointed : we had turned over only a few pages, before the 
mott manifeft blunders attracted our notice. MV e tralt that, 
‘, future, better care will be taken with regard to that molt 


_mpertant circumftance in printing philofophical odfervations,— 
mp —Wa..s. 


accuracy. 27? 
.*, The Prefident and Council adjudged, for the year r7gr, 
two medals on Sir Godfrey Copley’s donation; one to JAMEs 
RENNEL, Efy. for his paper on the rate of travelling as per= 
formed by camels *, printed in the Ja ft volume of the Pranf- 
ations; the other to ohn Andrew De Luc, Efq. for his im- 


provements in hygrometry. 





Art. Il. Principles of Government, deduced from Reafon, fupport- 
ed by Engiith Experience, and oppoted to French Errors. By 
the Rev. R. Nares, A. M. Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of York. 8vo. pp.160. 2s. 6d. Stockdale. 1792. 


r. Nares is rather apprehenfive, that it may appear like 

an affectation of confequence, to give a regular preface 
to fo fmall a thing as a pamphlet. We have no objection to 
his preface, on account of the connection in which it appears: 
but we are much diffatisfied with it, on account of the matter 
which it contains. He ftrongly infinuates that the French are 
fools, always in extremes; that their new government is, in 
fact, the work of ‘1e filhwomen of Paris; that whoever re- 
commends any of cir regulations, means to miflead ; that 
nobody but an Engiifhman can be reafonably expected to make 
any difcoveries in the fcience of politics; and thar all rights, 
except fuch as are fecured to Britons, by that form of govern- 
ment under which they live, are not only chimerical but perni- 
cious to fociety. Such loofe and vague reflections do no credit 
to the difcernment of which Mr. Nares has elfewhere given 
proofs: neither does it add any Juftre to the learning with 
which he appears, in other places, to be acquainted, when he 
concludes his declamatory preface with a quotation from an old 
Englith poet, condemning the revival of letters, and the in- 
vention of printing. 

The general maxim, on which Mr. Nares founds his whole 
fyftem, is, * that the fources of all good government, and elfen- 
tially of all right to govern, are wifdom and goodne/s.’ 

To this propofition, when duly explained, we have little 
or nothing to object: but to the explanation which the author 
gives of it, and to the conclufions which he deduces from it, 





* See Review for May 1792, p. 53. 
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we have more to object than we have here room to infert. We 
muft not omit, however, to enter our proteft againft a few 
particulars. Mr. Nares fays: 

‘ Iris perfectly falfe, that every man has naturally and effentially @ 
right to govern bimfelf, or to be governed by his own confent; and the 
aflertion chat he has, is either the boalt of ignorant pride, or the 
artifice of wickednefs to efcape controul, and to renver folly mif- 
chievous. No man can havea right todo an att for which he ig 
altogether unfit. Wéifdom and goodnefs alone have, in reafon, an 
right to govern, fince they alone are fit for it. The foolifh and 
the wicked, therefore, in proportion to the extent of thofe imper- 
fections, are difqualified from government by nature, or by them. 
felves, and ought to be controuled. But the foolith and the wicked 
compofe no {mall part of mankind, who therefore fhould be ruled; 
and if refractory, without their confent, and even againft their 
will.’ ‘ 

The high and lofty tone of this paragraph, which partakes 
more of the arrogant fpirit of papal infallibility, than of the 
diffidence of proteftant inveftigation, would be enough to deter 
many from examining its contents, and to frighten modeft in- 
quiry from avowing any difbelief of the doctrine which it incul- 
cates: but we, who, for nearly half a century, have been ac- 
cuftomed to read, one month, that it is extremely ignorant, or 
wicked, to fay this, or that; and the next, that it is equally 
fo to fay the contrary; are grown callous and indifferent to all 
jmputations of the kind. We have learned, from habit, to pur- 
fue the road of free inquiry, undifturbed by any of thefe horrible 
phantoms; which are become fo familiar, that they have loft 
their power to terrify. In defiance therefore of our author’s 
anathemas, and at the rifque of his either thinking us proudly 
ignorant, or wickedly defigning, we declare that, after re- 
fieting much, very much, on the fubjeét, we believe it to be 
perfectly TRUE, that every man kas naturally and effentially a right 
to govern him/felf, or to be governed by his own confent. 

We readily admit, that, in all thofe inftances where a man 
thinks another wifer and better than himfelf, he is bound to 
obey and fubmit to that other; or, if Mr. Nares prefers the 
phrafe, to be governed by that other:—but this is not enough 
for our author’s purpofe; for he who, from a fenfe of duty, or 
becaufe he thinks it wife and good, fubmits to be ruled and 
directed by another, ftill continues to be governed by his owh 
confent, It remains therefore to inquire farther, what is to be 
done in thofe inftances where a man does not think another 
wifer and better than him(felf, In fuch cafes, is one man jufti- 
fied in faying to another, ** Whatever you may think to the 
contrary, 1 know myfelf to be wifer than you are, I have 
there- 
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therefore a right to govern you, and I will govern you'” To 
this queftion, we think Mr. Nares will hardly anfwer yes ;-— 
fimply yes—yes, without reftriction or qualification. Perhaps 
he will modify his anfwer, and fay that, if one man be really 
wifer and better than another, he then has a right to govern 
the other, though the other may not think him wifer and 
better :--but who is to decide which is really the wifer of the 
two, where each is of a different opinion? There is no reve- 
lation to determine the point;—and it furely is not fufficient 
for one man to /ay that he is the wifer, Is it to be left to the 
general opinion? Is that man to rule over another, againtft his 
confent, who is generally allowed to be wifer and better than the 
other? This will end in faying, that, in all cafes, the majority 
have a right to govern, and to do whatever they will. Such 
muft be the refult, if wifdom and goodnefs have a #ight to go- 
vern, and if that be always wifdom and goodnefs which the 
majority determine to be fo:—-but Mr. Nares doesnot ac- 
knowlege this right of the majority; as appears from what he 
fays in pages 14 and 151. Nor can any one, we think, who 
juftly confiders the matter, allow fuch unlimited authority to a 
majority. Jn fociety, every thing muft fubmit to a majority: 
but out of fociety, no majority has any right to command a 
fingle individual. Subjeét and fubordinate to a confent to be a 
member of a community, the will of the majority is abfolute 
and omnipotent: but, antecedent and paratnount to that con- 
fent, it has no power whatever. It cannot control nor compel 
that confent. So that, great as the power of the majority 
is, it does not in the leaft interfere with every man’s right to 
govern himfelf *. 

Were Mr. Nares to admit the right of the man who fays he 
is wifer, and qwi// govern, or the right of a majority to govern, 
in all cafes, as above explained ; he would, in either inftance, 
contradict the common fenfe, common feelings, and common 
practice of all mankind. To admit the right in the inftance of 
the individual, would be to admit, that any one man might 
juftly take into his own hands the adminiftration of any other 
man’s domeftic and private concerns; nay, might prefcribe to 
him what and when he fhould eat and drink; and to admit it, 
in the inftance of the majority, would be to admit that any 
humber of men, nay, any two men, (for two are always a ma- 
jority againft one,) might do the fame things :—but againft 





* For our opinion of the right of a majority to govern in fociety, fee 
the 6th vol. of our New Series, p. 308; and for fome obfervations 
on wifdom, confidered as the foundation of a right to govern, fee 
pages 382 and 383 of the fame volume. 
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this all mankind proteft; and proteft with reafon. Such con 
duét is always refented, and always refifted, however wile 
or good the man, or number of men. who attempt it, may 
deem themfelves, or even be fo reputed by others. 

In fhort, whoever is not governed by his own confent, muft 
be governed by what Mr. Nares, in page 151, calls © brute 
force,’ which, in our idea, is only fit for a brute. There is 
no other alternative; no medium between them. Wifdom 
and goodnefs cannot be a medium, as long as every man is 
left, by his Creator, to judge by his own reafon what is wile and 
gocd: becaufe, if a man thinks it wife and good to be govern- 
ed, it is confent; if he does not think fo, it is brute force, 

Mr. Nares fays: * No man can have a right to do an a& 
for which he is altogether unfit.’ This propofition cannot be 
univerfally true: for if it were, it fhould feem that a very 
weak man, being altogether unfit to defend his life againft a 
very ftrong one, would have no right fo to do; that is, the 
ftronger would have a right to take away the life of the weaker, 
whenever he chofe. 

Objecting to the right of a nation to govern itfelf, Mr. N,, 
in page 150, fays: * the principle is practically dangerous: 
who will obey when he is told that it is his right to govern? 
They who cana controul their governors are not governed,’ 
There is an ambiguity in the language here. 4 right to go- 
vern, in Common acceptation, means a right to rule over 
others: but, on the princip'vs for which we are contending, 
no man can ever be told, in this fenfe, that it is his right to 
govern: becaufe, if every cne has a right to govern himéelf, 
how can any one have a right to govern others? ‘The propo- 
fitions are directly contradictory. As to a man not obeying, 
who is told that he has a right to govern himfelf, we fee no 
reafon to apprehend that fuch would be the cafe. We might 
as well fuppofe, that a gentleman would not fubmit to be 
driven in his own coach, becaufe he was told he had a right to 
drive himfelf ; and, in imitation of our author’s reafoning, we 
might add, thofe riders in their own coaches, who can con- 
troul their drivers, are not driven. 

‘Terrified with the fame groundiefs apprehenfions of danger, 
Mr. Nares, it feems, would with to put a itop to the progrels 
of knowlege, reafon, and truth. ‘ ‘I hole men,’ fays he, 
© have been in all times and all countries the moft pernicious 
members of fociety, who have been diligent to make the people 
know and feel their natural powers, concealing from them, at 
the fame time, or not fufficiently explaining and enforcing 
their natural duties.’-—Natural powers! Yes. Whoever teaches 
and prompts men to exert their natural powers, right or wrong, 
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's indeed a moft pernicious member of fociety ; becaufe fuch a 
man ftrikes at the very root of all morality:—but where, ex- 
cept at the Old Bailey, or in the high road to it, fhall we find 
fuch teachers ? The friends and advocates for liberty are diligent 
to make men know their natural rights; not their narural 
powers. Now rights are fo intimately connected with duties, 
that it is next to impoffible to teach the one, without incul- 
cating, at the fame time, the other. They are reciprocal. 
That which, in one point of view, is a right,—in another, be- 
comes a duty. Thus, to fay that it is the right of every one 
to govern himfelf, is, in fact, the fame thing as faying that it 
is the duty of every one to abitain from all forcible interference 
in the concerns of another. Where then can be the danger of 
making men acquainted with their rights? : 

In our opinion, the only danger to be feared, is that which 
may juftly be expected to arife from keeping men in ignorance 
of their rights. He who knows not his right, knows not his 
duty; and muft therefore be in perpetual danger of confound- 
ing it with inclination, and of becoming the dupe of his own 
paiions, or of thofe of others, Whoever is taught blindly to 
obey, without being taught the right, or that obligation in the 
nature of things, which makes obedience duty, is fitted and 
prepared, by his difcipline of ignorance, to become an inftru- 
ment in the hands of thofe who have authority over him, for 
the worft and the vileft of purpofes. ‘I’o teach men thus, is to 
teach them to fubftitute the law of the ftate for the law of na~ 
ture; the variable and often pernicious dictates of one ** drefled 
ina little brief authority,” for the unchangeable and ever falu- 
tary obligations of morality; the fallible, capricious, and, it 
may be, corrupt will of man for the all-pure and perfec will 
of God. Thus does the ignorance of the governed provoke 
and tempt the governor, not lefs to the injury of himfelf than 
of thofe over whom he prefides, to ** exalt himfelf above all 
that is called God, or is worfhipped ; fo that he as God fitteth 
in the temple of God, fhewing himfelf that he is God *,” 

On 


__—. 





* Men ignorant of their rights, and confequently of their duties, 
*« foon grow drunk 
With gazing, when they fee an able man 
Step forth to notice; and befotted thus, 
Build him a pedeital, and fay, ftand there 
And be our admiration and our praife. 
They roll themfelves before him in the duft, 
Then moft deferving in their own account 
Vhen moft extravagant in his applaufe, 
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On the contrary, to fpread abroad and diffufe among men 
the knowlege of their rights, is to teach them, not only what 
they may juftly expect from others, but alfo what others are 
entitled to expect from them. It is to teach them their duty 
to their neighbour. To fay that every man has a right to 
govern himfelf, is to prohibit all violence and injuftice, and to 
keep every man from doing whatever may be hurtful to another, 
All that remains then is, to keep every man from doing what. 
ever may be hurtful to himfelf; and then we fhall have ex. 
cluded all vice:—for what is vice but that which, fome way 
or other, is hurtful to ourfelves, or to our fellow-creatures? 
Now, to keep men from doing what is hurtful to themfelves, 
their own reafon and experience, affifted and corrected by their 
refleions on the reafon and experience of others, as free as 
themfelves, will be much more effectual than any mere force; 
not only becaufe every one muft be the beft judge of what is 
really hurtful to himfelf, but becaufe whatever is forced, 
however right and good it may be in itfelf, muft always appear 
perverfe to him who fees not its rectitude; and its apparent 
perverfenefs will be not a little increafed by the confideration, 
that what is, or is not, hurtful to ourfelves merely, is a matter 
entirely of our own concern. ‘Thus, as it appears to us, to 
teach and practically to promote the right of every man to 
govern himfelf, ultimately ends in teaching and promoting the 
great duty of /e/f-government; which both reafon and revela- 





As if exalting him they rais’d themfelves, 

Thus, by degrees, felf-cheated of their found 

And fober judgment, that he is but man, 

They demi-deify and fume him fo, 

‘That, in due feafon, he forgets it too, 

Inflated and aftrut with felf- conceit, 

He gulps the windy diet, and, ere long, 

Adopting their miftake, profoundly thinks 

The world was made in vain if not for him. 

Thenceforth they are his cattle: drudges, born 

To bear his burdens; drawing in his gears 

And fweating in his fervice, his caprice 

Becomes the foul that animates them all. 

He deems a thoufand, or ten thoufand lives, 

Spent in the purchafe of renown for him, 

An eafy reckoning, and they think the fame, 

Thus kings were firft invented, and thus kings 

Were burnifh’d into heroes, and became 

The arbiters of this terraqueous fwamp, 

Storks among frogs, that have but croak’d and died.” 
II CowPer 
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jon confpire to reprefent as one of the firft and moft important 
of moral obligations *. . 


rr’ 





* Whoever imagines virtue and liberty, retigion and the nighe 
ofevery man to govern himfelf, to be at variance with each other, 
appears to us not fufliciently to underftand the nature of either. We 
gre convinced that they are highly congenial to and produttive of 
each other. We even doubt whether they can fubiift, for any time, 
afunder. For this reafon, we place no confidence in an immoral man, 
who defends the caufe of liberty. He may indeed be an inftrument 
of good in the hand of an all-wife Providence, which fometimes brings 
good out of evil: but it is not for man to trait to fuch an unfound 

rop. Neither have we any confidence in thofe noify and imperious 
aflertors of liberty, who are for forcing their wil on ochers. This 
jis deftructive both of virtue and of liberty, both of the duty of felf- 
government and of the right of governing ourfelves. We may call 
our notions /‘beral, if we pleafe: buat we fhould remember, that it 
cannot poflibly confift with liberty to force our liberty on others. 

It would have been well, had the hot-brained Yacobins in France 
paid more refpect to this falutary truth; the very corner itone of all 
liberty :—but thefe exragés feem to prefer power to liberty ; it ap- 
pears that they would racher govern others, than fecure to others the 
right of governing themfelves, or of being governed by their own 
confent. They, therefore, refort to violence. ‘They infult, abufe, 
banifh, imprifon, and even deftroy, thofe who differ from them ia 
opinion. They take away both the liberty of {peech, and the liberty 
of the prefs; and is not this the very mode of proceeding that was 
in ufe before the Revolution? The fyftems indeed are fomewhat 
different; inafmuch as a defpotic monarchy differs from a defpo:ic 
democracy: but the method of fupporting and eftablifhing the fyf- 
tems is exaétly the fame. ‘* Compel them to come in.” Whathas 
been the confequence? Have they produced unanimity of opinion ? 
They have indeed given 2 greater degree of it to theirenemies: buc 
they have gained nothing for them{e!ves, but a hollow feeming ; if 
they have gained even that. Usanimity of opinion never was, nor 
ever will be, the refult of force. In fat, the Jacobins have foughe 
(whether defizgnedly, we prefume not to determine,) the bactle 
of theemigrant princes. ‘hey have fhaken to its foundation a noble 
fabric, which thofe princes, though aided by all the tyrants, and all 
the flaves, of Germany or the North, might, in ail probability, 
have Jaboured in vain to overthrow. 

We fay not this becaufe our political principles are different from 
thofe of the Jacobins. Were they ever fo congenial, were we re- 
publicans in our hearts, we fhould ftill hold the fame language. It 
1s not the principles, but the forcible eftablifhment of them, to 
which we here objeé&t. A nation has a right to adopt any prin- 
ciples, or any form of government. Whatever be the form, if it 
be adopted and continued voluntarily, the nation is free: butif it 
be compulfory, the nation is enflaved, let the form be what it will. 
lt is of little confequence who are the inflruments of the tyranny, 
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If this reafoning be juft, governments ought to be confti. 
tuted, not as they generally have been, fo as to fupport and 
uphold a few in the wrong of governing the many againft their 
confent, but fo as to protect and defend all in the right “of govern. 
ing themfelves. Indeed, the prefervation of this right feems to 
be the chief and only valuable end of all civil government, 
Where all men, without exception, are fecured in the purfuit 
of that which, on mature confideration, they judge to be moft 
conducive to their own intereft, there is the greateft poffible 
chance of obtaining all the good and happinefs of which the 
{tate and condition of human nature is fufceptible. In com. 
munities fo ordered, every man is prevented ‘from doing what 
is detrimental to his fellow-citizens ; and no man has any other 
limits to his actions. All felfifh interefts, private views, par- 
tial regards, and individual errors, are deftroyed and annibieiel 
by mutual oppofition ; as negative and pofitive quantities exter. 
minate each other in an algebraical calculation; and nothing 
remains, for the will of the community, but the general good 
of the whole. 

In every community, the common wil!l,—that is, where 
there is a difference of opinion, the will] of the majority, —uni- 
formly declares for the common,—that is, for the greateft— 
good of that community. It is therefore always wile to follow 
it. The only difficulty is, how to afcertain this common will 
fairly and truly. Very large bodies of men, when brought to- 
gether, are incapable of declaring their will ; ; and they are ftill 
lefs capable of conferring and deliberating calmly, for the pur- 
pofe of examining the re@titude of their will. From the raw- 
nefs and inexperience, and from the eager heat and intemperance, 
of a part,—the general mafs, like new-mown hay which is 
{tacked while it is too green, always ferments and takes fire. 
From fuch numerous collections of men, therefore, inftead of 
their fettled will, and fober opinions, we get nothing but their 
turbulent and hafty paffions. To obviate this mifchief, we mult 
afcertain the common will, as well as we can, through the me- 
dium of reprefentation. Vo elect their reprefentatives, the 
peopte need not affemble in large bodies. ‘The reprefentatives 
themftlves need not be very numerous :—but the ele€tors fhould 
be as numerous as poffible, otherwife we thal! have nothing like 
the common will *, 

In 
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what are thetr principles, or how they are called, whether they bea 
gang of Pruffian Huffars, a horde of Auftrian Hulans, or a mob of 
Jacobin Pederates. 

* Were any politician to devife a method of numbering and re- 


giftering the people, he would render an eilential fervice to the com- 


munity: 
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In oppofition to this, Mr. Nares would not have the right of 
election defcend below the fphere of property. ¢ From total in- 
digence or dependence of fituation,’ fays he, ‘ little fagacity and 
little freedom of choice can be expected.” Very true :—but is it 
anv reafon, becaufe a man has but little of a thing, that he is 
therefore to be debarred the ufe and exercife of the little which 
he has? Becaufe a man hes only a fcanty meal, or a fingle 
sarment, is he therefore ‘to be kept from all food and raiment 
whatever? very man, who is not an abfolute ideot, however 
indigent or dependent he may be, has fagacity enough to dif- 
cover, that it is better to preferve than to lofe his life, his li- 
berty, his power of acquiring property by indultry, and of pur- 
fuing happinefs by the exertion of his faculties ; and every man, 
not an abfolute flave, has freedom of choice enough to keep him 
from voting fora reprefentative, who he ferioufly thinks would 
attack or injure him materially in thefe points. ‘Thefe things 
are more precious than ‘¢ all the mud in Egypt*;”’ and every 
man fhould have, in his own hands, fome fecurity for the pre- 
fervation of them. Befide, though men of this defcription 
might have no great freedom of choice, yet, frem the mere cir- 
cumftance of augmenting the number of voters, they would put 
it out of the power of thofe to fell their votes, who now make a 
market of the freedom which they have. If all enjoyed the 
right of fuftrage, it would exceed the ability of any candidate to 
purchafe votes fufficient for his purpofe; and that which no 
man can purchafe, no man can fell +. 

On the general principles on which Mr. Nares founds his 
theory of government, viz. that wifdom and goounefs alone 
have a right to govern, it might be farther — what becomes 
of thofe governments which have hitherto prevailed in the world ? 


— 





munity. This once effected, it weuld be eafy, on all important and 
great queftions, by means cf addrefles, petitions, remonftrances, or 
inftructions, with real fignatures annexed, to afcertain, free from 
tumult and pafiion, what was or was not the true will of the majo- 
ritv, without any danger of miltaking for that will, the felfith voice 
of a few corporate bodies, or of an interefted minority, which now 
often affumes the appearance of the public will. Both the public 
magiltrate and the private citizen would then have a pofitive and 
precife line of duty, clearly and dittin@ly marked out forthem. We 
fay on great and important queftions; becaufe, in all ordinary cafes, 
the voice of the reprefentative body, if fuirly chofen, would fuffici- 
ently declare the will of the people. It wou!d be feldom neceffary 
to appeal to the community at large. 
* Shakfpeare. rhe 

. t For fome fariher hints tending to thew the neceflity of extend- 
ing the right of fufirage beyond the narrow limits of property, foe 
Bur New Series, vol. vi. pages 183 and 384. 


4 Hiftory 
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Hiftory will not allow Mr. Nares to fay, that the generality of 
either civil or ecclefiaftical rulers have been the wifeft and beft 
of mankind. They muft then have been little better than 
ufurpers. Perhips Mr. N. in favour of ** the powers that have 
been’? would waive, for atime, his general principles. We 
are the more inclined to fuppofe this, becaufe he occafionally 
waives them in favour of ‘* the powers that be.” 

Thus, he pleads for hereditary monarchy, though he admits 
that, in fuch a monarchy, ¢ the power may devolve on one who 
is not worthy of it; whofe talents may be mean, or difpofition 
bad.’ He is aware that this militates againft his theory; and 
he endeavours to anfwer the objection by fhewing the evils of 
elective monarchy. What he fays of this laft is very juft: but 
it proves nothing as to the queftion of right. An hereditary, 
my be preferable to an eleGtive, monarchy. It may be very 
good and proper to have an hereditary monarchy :—but if the 
monarch be not wife and good, he never, on Mr. N.’s prin- 
ciples, can have a right to govern. Again, when our author 
treats of a religious eftablifhment, he fays: ¢ the religion to be 
eftablifhed in any country muft be that which the majority of 
the people approve.’ In fome countries, then, popery, in 
others, Mohammedanifm, and, in others, the impure rites and 
filthy abominations of paganifm, fhould be eftablifhed. Now 
will Mr. Nares fay that thefe religions are wifer and better than 
the proteftant? If not, how does he reconcile his theory of re- 
ligious eftablifhment with his principles of government? 

That our author, in his 8th chapter, fhould forfake his prin- 
ciples, in favour of hereditary monarchy, will appear not very 
furprizing to thofe who read what he fays in the gth, where he 
treats of the king. His exalted notions of the kingly charaéter 
foar fo high, that it would be nowife wonderful to fee him 
“* forfake all and fellow it.” * A king,’ he fays, ¢ is in truth 
the vicegerent of God himfelf; his perfon is therefore juftly 
reckoned facred ; and the ftyle of facred majefty, and by the 
grace of God, with the religious ceremonies attendant on corde 
nations, are fo well and properly devifed, that they alone can 
cenfure them, who alfo aim their bold objections againft the 
throne of Heaven itfelf.” He adds; * It is falfe, fallacious, and 
of very evil tendency, to call a king a fervant of the flate: the 
miftake appears to have arifen from a confufion of ideas between 


Serving, and rendering fervice. It is undoubtedly for the fervice 


of the ftate, that is, for its advantage and benefit, that the royal 
power is conftituted; but the benefit the king confers, is by 
commanding, not by fervirg. It isa head the people want, and 
not a fervant.’ 


Here, 
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Here, as before, Mr. Nares would frizhten fome readers 
from examining his opinions, by the phantoms which he has 
raifed to defendthem. ‘ It is falfe, and of very evil tendency, 
it is aiming bold objections againf the throne of Heaven itfelf,” 
to cenfure or difpute what he fays. Not difturbed, however, 
by this fecond attack, we ftill continue to poflefs unthaken, the 
mens folida; and therefore proceed, tenaces propofiti, to ftate, 
that, fo far as a king difcharges the duties of his office with abi- 
lity and integrity, doing all the good tor which his high ftation 
and great power fo eminenly fit him, we have no objection to 
confider him as the vicegerent of God; and, for the fame rea- 
fons, we are juft as ready toconfider an able and upright mi- 
nifter of the gofpel, or a worthy and fkilful phyfician, as vice- 
verents of God :—but when we meet with a Nero, or an Alex- 
ander the 6th, we are fo far from conlidering them as vicege- 
rents of God, that we are fully convinced they are vicegerents 
of the Devil. 

As to a king’s perfon being facred, if a nation chufe to make 
it inviolable, they have a right, and it may be prudent, for po- 
litical reafons, to do fo: but there is nothing, in its own na- 
ture, inherently facred in the perfon of aking, any more than in 
that of any other individual. It is not facred antecedently to, 
and independently of, the will of the community :—nor, if a 
nation chufe to make it not facred, is there any thing immoral 
in fuch a choice. 

A king, moreover, in our opinion, is the fervant of the na- 
tion, not merely becaufe he does the nation fervice, but becaufe 
the nation is his maffer. It is no objection to this ftatement, 
to fay, that it is his office to command, and to bear f{way. 
Many fervants are appointed to command. The chairman and 
dire€tors of the Eaft India Company, or of any other public 


body, are appointed to govern, direct, and command, the 


affairs and the individuals of the company. They are never- 
thelels themfelves fervants of the company. A leading counfel 
is appointed to manage and direct the caufe in which he is re- 
tained, but yet he is the fervant of his client. A captain of a 
merchant fhip is commiffioned to command the veflel ; yet he 
is the fervant of his owners. A coachman laitly, to recur to 
an illuftration ufed before, is hired to guide and drive his ma- 
{ter : he is, notwithftanding, the fervant of that mafter. In 
thefe, and in many other inftances which might be mentioned, 
the principals may difcharge or controul their fervants whenever 
they think proper ;—and fo may a nation difmifs or controul 
its king, whenever it thinks fit. All that is binding on either 
party, is, that the king fhould difcharge his duty with fidelity, 
as long as he receives the wages; and the nation fhould pay 
the 
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the king with punctuality, as long as they continue to employ 
him. We know of no other compact between them. Let no 
one apply what is here faid, to decide any thing concerning the 
allegiance due from an individual. We have. not been fpeak- 
ing of individuals, but of the nation. 

Thefe are a few, and but a few, of the particulars in which 
our fentiments differ from thofe of Mr. Nares, on the fubjeét 
of government: a fubject of fuch general difcuffion, at prefent, 
that we have been induced, from this confideration, combined 
with the fuperiority of our author to the common run of writers 
on the fame fide of the queftion, to enter more into the detail 
of his book than we fhould otherwife have done. We mutt 
now conclude with obferving, that it contains many things 
worthy the attention of ail parties ; though, as a whole, it ap- 
pears rather calculated to defend what is eftablifhed and prace 
tifed, than to inveftigate what is true. At times, it feems al- 
moft as if Mr. Nares thought, that not only ‘* the powers,” 
but all the regulations, ** that be,’’ were ‘* ordained of God.” 
We were forry to fee him juflifying corruption, under the foft 
name of influence; and cherifhing, inftead of labouring to fub« 
due and correét, ‘feelings not entirely pure.’ (p.122.) In our 
eyes, a clergyman always appears more amiable, when engaged 
in combating propenfities of this kind; and when ftriving to 
make us ** perfect even as our Father who i is in heaven js per- 
fe&t.”? In fome places, Mr. Nares makes liberal conceffions: 
but he generally accompanies them with exceptions fo large, 
that, under fhelter of them, any perfon, fo difpofed, may de 
away all the freedom which he has granted, (fee pages 56 and 
134.) He fpeaks, alfo, fo very moderately of our rights, civil 
and religious, that it‘appears, (we hope it is only an appear- 
ance,) as if he thought the former extended only to a right of 
hoping, and the latter to a right of thinking. In page 20, de- 
fining man’s rights, he (ays, © he has a right to expec? of hu- 
man wiidom,’ fo and fo; andin page 135, he would exempt 
religious opinions from the jurifdiction ot the legiflator, * while 
they continue matter of [peculation or private obfervance only.’ 
Thus, it /eems as if he would graciouily allow a liberty, which 
all the despots on earth can never take away. 

After all, the public are obliged to Mr. Nares for his Prine 
ciples of Government, however they may differ from him in 
fentiment: becaufe it is only from comparing the oppolite opi- 
nions of fenfible men, that truth can be extracied ; in like man- 
mer as it is only from the counteraction of the oppofite intereils, 
in a fociety, all the individuals of which are free, and governed 
by thetr own conient, that virtue and happinefs can be ob- 
tained. 
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Art. III. Sermons on the prefent State of Religion in this Country, 
and on other Subje@s.’ By the Rev. Septimus Hodion, M.B lace 
of Caius College, Cambridge ; Rector of Thrapiton; Chaplain 
of the Afylum ; and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Royal High 
ne(s the Prince of Wales. 8vo. pp.212. 4s. Boards. Cadell. 
1792. 

I" has long been remarked, as a proof of the gloomy temper 
of our countrymen, that an Englifhman is never better 

pleafed, than when told that his country is ruined. ‘This dif- 

pefition to view every object on the unfavourable fide, is not 

confined to the fubject of policy. O tempora! O mores! is a 

Jamentation which has been repeated from age to age, and 

which is ftill heard, not only within the gloomy walls of the 

cloifter and the conventicle, but from the pulpits of our 
churches and chapels. Mr. Hodfon, in thefe difcourfes, echoes 
the complaint ; and, adopting the tone of a late popular tract, 
entitled, ** An Eftimate of the Religion of the fafhionabie 

World *,”? deplores the degeneracy of the times. 

Among the proofs of the decay of religion advanced in thefe 
difcourfes, Mr. H. enumerates the neglect of outward obferv- 
ances, and the fafhionable mode of refolving Chriftianity into 
a mere fyftem of morality: while it is forgotten, that ‘ no 
works are acceptable to God but what are offered through the 
merits and mediation of Chrift.” In the education of youth, 
little care, be thinks, is taken to teach children, from their 
catechifm, the grounds of religious faith and practice ; to im- 
print on their memory the hiftory of man’s fall and redemp- 
tion, and thus to correct the corruption of their fallen nature, 
and prepare them for that commerce of life which is adverfe to 
fpirituality. Through the neglect of private devotion, little pro- 
grefs is made * in that frame of mind, whofe beft and only 
enjoyment is hereafter to be found in the coaftant fervours of 
piety and devotion.” * In fine, men, by conlidering Chrifti- 
anity merely as a moral law, are led to neglect that Chriftian 
obedience which confifts in living above and contrary to the 
world in all the common actions of life.’ 

In the prefent ftate of manners, doubtlefs, there is much 
ground of complaint, and great neceffity for reformation: but 
we do not fee that the evil 1s likely to be remedied by teaching 
men that religion is fomething diftinét from and fuperior to 
good morals ; nor by requiring from them a degree of rigour 
in the obfervance of external forms, which would uanecefla- 
tily interrupt the innocent enjoyment,’ and interfere with the 
ordinary bufinefs, of life. We do not mean, however, in 
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* See Rev. New Series, vol. v. p. 305. 
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making thefe remarks, to exprefs a general cenfure of thefe 
difcourtes as enthufiaftical or fanatical. “They contain many 
juft obfervations and ufeful reflections, and enforce an atten- 
tion to the duties of life, in a ftyle of addrefs well adapted to 
imprefs a popular audience. ‘The difcourfes on the duties of 
parents and of children are excellent. From the former, we 


quote the following remarks on the exercife of parental’ au- 
thority : 

‘In the exercife of this authority nature points to mildnefs 
and tendernefs: it feems rather to allow of feverity, as the lak 
refort of neceflity, than ever to command it. Indeed one would 
rather be inclined to believe, that were the emotions of a parent’s 
love never reftrained, their future hopes would be more completely 
blafted by exceilive indulgence, than by cold neglect; and the en- 
gaging beauties of artlefs childhood would probably run wild for 
want of the training hand of judicious difcipline. And yet it fre. 
quently happens, that where the duty of parental care is fully ad- 
mitted, parents endeavour to produce the great ends of it by feve. 
rity and force, rather than by kindnefs and addrefs. In thefe cafes, 
generally {peaking, the event will be difappointment. Every en- 
deavour to inculcate virtue, to form manners, to inftil icftruction, 
accompanied with unmelting rigour, is like fcatte: ng good feed 
upon a foil chilled by eternal frofts, Severity can neither induce 
the love of virtue, nor hatred of vice; it terrifies in the feafon of 
infant dependence, but leaves no operative impreflion, when the 
reins of parental government are thrown off. Nay, it will defeat 
its own ends; for children, under fuch a difcipline, being thwart- 
ed in all their little plans and amufements, and perpetually ren- 
dered uncomfortable, will foon confider their parents as their bitter 
enemies. Hence their refpect and duty will] laft only with their 
fears; and when they are out of the reach of a parent’s feverity, 
they will ceafe to feel or to exprefs a chi/d’s affection. Severity too 
being generally as equally directed to childifh negligence, as to vi- 
cious propenfities, moral diftinctions are entirely deftroyed by it; 
it impofes a mafk of hypocrify, but gives no genuine fenfe of 
virtue. Severity even /ucce/sfully cherifhes the infirmities of human 
nature; for being violently dire€ted againft what childsen are in- 
clined to, and in favour of what they diflike, their diftafte to what 
is good is only confirmed ; and their faulty propenfities are ftrength- 
ened, inftead of being eradicated. It damps every generous prin- 
ciple ; it checks every noble exertion of the mind; and ftamps 
both perfonal manners, and the habit of thinking, with fear and 
fervility. 

‘ Having faid thus much on the fubje&t of extreme feverity, 
I truft my meaning will not be fo perverted, as to make me the ad- 
vocate of exceflive indulgence. The effe&ts, in both cafes, are 
equally fatal: Ic is of little confequence either to the child, or to 
the parent’s confcience, whether his happinefs and refpectability 
have been deftroyed by tyranny ; or whether he is faffered to ruin 
himfelf (under a feeble authority) for want of due reftraints. The 
authority 
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arent is on no account to be relaxed in any of its 
it is to be exercifed with vigilance and afliduity 
caprices, the wayward humours, and the vicious pro- 
ny ier Bra, teeny But ay molt effectual exercife will be found 
in the influence of reafoning, perfuafion, and conviction ; and not 
under the preflure of auftere, blind commands. Againft both ex- 
tremes the word of God hath left us falutary cautions. “ Fathers, 
rovoke not your children to anger, lett they be difcouraged *? 
“ Ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath ; but bring them 
up in the nurture, and admonition of the Lord ; having them in 


{ubjection with all gravity t.” 

Befide thofe difcourfes already mentioned, the volume con- 
tains one on the relative duties of minifter and people; and an 
eloquent and pathetic anniverfary fermon at the Afylum. E 
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authority of a p 
ufeful energies ; 





Art. 1V. The Works of the Right Reverend Fonathan Shipley, 
D.D. Lord Bifoop of St. Afaph. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 760. 
10s. Boards, Cadell. 1792. 

4 Bers truly to be revered=-for fo, in the prefent cafe, we un- 

derftand the cuftomary appendage of epifcopal dignity, the 

Right Reverend—Bifhop Shipley, has long been diftinguifhed 
among his brethren of the facred bench, and endeared to his 
countrymen, as an honeft, zealous, and able advocate for the 
rights of mankind. His fermon on the 3oth of January breathes 
the pureft {pirit of freedom ; and in his /peech intended to have 
been fpoken on the bill for altering the charters of the colony of Maf- 
fachufet’s Bay, the caufe of the opprefled Americans was pleaded 
in a itrain of manly and-fenfible eloquence, which commanded 
general admiration. -Havrng fpoken fo well to the public on 
former occafions, it muft give pleafure to all good men to learn 
that, ‘* being dead, he yet fpeaketh.”’ 

The prefent volumes place this excellent prelate before the 
public in the twofold charadter of an enlightened ftatefman and 
a liberal divine ; and though the editor of thefe literary remains 
declares, that he has no reafon to believe that any part of them, 
now firft appearing in print, was originally intended for public 
infpection, we cannot entertain the fmalleft doubts that they will 
confirm the opinion, which has long been entertained, of the 
writer’s eminent merit, not only in his ecclefiaftical, but in his 
civil capacity. As the Bifhop, during his life, was chiefly dif- 
tinguithed by his zeal for civil liberty, we fhall begin our ac- 
Count of the contents of thefe volumes, by taking notice of thofe 


i of them which have an immediate reference to public 
affairs, 


————— 





* * Coloffians, iii. 21. + Ephef.vi. 4. 1 Tim. iii. 4. 
Befide 
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Befide the fpeech above-mentioned, to which particular at. 
tention was formerly paid in our Review, we find in this 
publication, a Speech on the Appeal from a Decree in the Court of 
Chancery, in favour a Literary Property, in the year 17745 
and a Speech on the Bill for repealing the Penal Laws againjt 
Proteftant Diffenters, in the year 1779. We alfo meet with 
four charges delivered to the clergy of the diocefe of St. Afaph, 
two of which turn chicfly on political topics. A judicious vin- 
dication of the purport and fpirit of thefe charges is prefixed to 
them by the editor. He has juftly and forcibly remarked, that 
the teachers of a religion whofe principle it is to do good to 
all men, cannot, without deferting their office, forbear to teach 
the duties of princes and magiftrates ;—that the religion of a 
Chriftian in public employment fhould be as evident as the 
virtue of a Phocion or an Ariftides, and, in common cafes, 
exert itfelf in the fame manner ;—and that the nobleft office in 
which a bifhop can be employed, is to teach the great duties of 
magiftiates, the law of univerfal kindnefs, and the particular 
obligations of princes not to corrupt the manners of the people 
committed to their charge. Under fuch impreffions (fays the 
editor, ) Dr. Shipley addrefled his clergy in the year 1778, when 
we had begun to feel the effects of our fatal conteft with Ame- 
rica, and-in 1782, at the commencement of the Rockingham 
' adminiftration. in the firft of thefe charges, the Bifhop ftates, 
with great perfpicuity and energy, the general ideas of govern- 
ment, on the principles of Mr. Locke, and of ¢ his venerable 
friend and patron’ the late Bifhop Hoadley : : 

* Perhaps (fays the Bifhop) there is no government at prefent 
exifting, which owes not fome part of its conftitution to fraud and 
ufarpation.. But whatever prejudice, in length of time, the liber- 
ties of men may have fuffered from the ambition of their feliow- 
citizens ; government, at its origin, was certainly intended for the 
good of the feveral focieties which firft made ufe of it. Men had 
not then acquired thofe ideas of anlimited fovereignty which have 
grown up in after ages; from the incroachments of princes, the 
tamene{s of the people, the flattery of courtiers, and the fophiftry 
of divines and lawycrs. ‘“lhat was the work of after-times, and of 
long habits of fesr, fervility, and adulation. By degrees, men 
feemed to have Jolt fight of their own original intentions ; and their 
governors have ulten had the confidence, from the fuccefs of their 
vfurpations, to confider their own will and pleafure as the end of 
their office : to contider themielves not as the truftees of a people, 
bat as the owners of a fiock ; as the lords of fubjeéts, whofe only 
duty is to fyubmit,’--—— 

‘ Thofe who think government inftituted for the fole ufe and 
emolument of the perfuns who govern, muft neceflarily thick their 
powers unlimited. For, on this fuppofition, their interefts alone 
are t@ be regarded, ci which they are the only judges; and oo 
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will fet bounds to their own pretenfions ? But they who believe 
overnment to be initituted purely tor the good of the governed, 
will naturally fuppofe that the powers of their rulers are, in all 
cafes, to be limited by the end for which thofe rulers were appoint- 
ed. And,as they muft have obferved that the other opinion has, in 
ail countries, very numerous and very formidable fupporters; and in 
practice, at leaft, has prevailed almoft univerfally ; they mutt regard ic 
as a chief point of civil wifdom to truft no more power to princes 
than is ftrily neceflary to procure the good of fociety. Nor fhovld 
this be confidered as a difadvantage even by the prince himfelf; for 
the happieft ftate that man can be placed in, is, tO be endgwed with 
great powers of doing good, and, at the fame time, to be preferved 
from the temptation to do evil; from the dangers of an unbound- 
ed truft, and from the pride and intoxication of arbitrary power,’ 


On the fubje&t of political corruption, the prelate exprefles 
thefe juft and manly fentiments ; 


‘ Righteoufnefs and mercy; or in the modern ofe of language, 
juftice and benevolence, are fo far from being fit to be excluded 
from the cabinets of princes, that good government ts nothing elfe 
but the full exercife and difplay of thofe fovereign virtues. ‘They 
contain in themfelves the very art and myftery of true policy. They 
are not beneath the attention of the greatelt monarchs; fince God 
himfelf does not cifdain toufe them in the government of the world. 
And all the minifterial arts and refinements which Jead through the 
crooked paths of policy, falfely fo called, are a fort of unwife cun- 
ning, that leads only to guilt and difgrace; and to cheat, and be- 
tray the people it was their duty to protect. Let it be allowed me 
to mention one inftance of this falfe policy with a becoming dread 
and abhorrence; the art of government by a corrupt influence and 
bribery. Perhaps human nature does not afford a itronger inftance 
of the power of habit to make men do wrong. It is unneceflary, 
and improper for me to fay, how long this practice has pre- 
vailed, and how far it has exteuded in our own country. There 
is a decency attending our profeffion that juflly reftrains us 
from proveking pafkons and enmities by perfonal cenfures ; 
but there is alfoa dignity in trath, which ought to embolden us to 
inform the greateft of their duty. Itis the fault of the peoplein all 
countries to be credulous and generous; and to place a tco unfuf- 
peciing confidence in their rulers; from whence it has happened, 
that 1a moft nations, except our own, the appearance, or name of 
freedom is hardly to be met with. But if any thing upon earth is 
facred, it is the rights which a people have exprefsly referved to 
themfelves ; after trefting every thing elfe to the difcretion of their 
tulers, Such, with us, is the fecurty of our perfons; atrial by 
known laws and unprejudiced judges; and, above all, the inde- 
pendency of parliament; eipecially of your own reprefentatives. To 
undermine thefe rights, and to corrupt thele reprefentatives; is to 
deprive us of all that is valuable in our free government; and to 
oe a of our €onftitution. Under the appearance and 
sthier ee /— we eageate monarchy, it fubjects us, in effect, to 
Lins hes ae t mocks mea with the image of liberty, while it 

ieir tetters, and rivets them fait. 
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¢ Every man who has a heart to feel, or eyes to fee, muft per. 
ceive the injuftice, the ingratitude, the breach of trufl, and the pure 
confummate iniquity of this corrupt influence. Every a& of g0- 
wernment in fuch circumfiances becomes an act of fraud and ditho- 
nefly; and the evil is not the lefs, by afluming the appearance of 
Jaw and liberty. Bur the worft of all, is, the general profligacy of 
character, which mutt neceffarily be introduced, by making ho- 
pors and titles, and offices, the reward of betraying our country, 
Honefly and integrity are an immediate difqualification for any em- 
ployment of truft, or profit Purfue the confequences of this fort of 
adminifiration in your own minds, and fee what at laft it muft pro- 
duce. The true end of government is to make men better and 
happier; the plain and vifible end of corruption, is to make them 
worthlefs and miferable; and a better expedient for that purpofe hes 
mever yet been invented. This, at leaft, | may prefume to fay isa 
fpecies of government which is not of divine appointment.’ 


In the fourth charge, we meet with the following excellent 
obfervations on the wifdom of temperate innovations: 


* Above all, we fhould encourage thofe plans which tend to re- 
firain the expences, and leffen the profits, and the frauds of go- 
vernment; and to guard again{ft the growth of that incroaching 

wer, from which neither we, nor our fathers, have been fuffici- 
ciently able to fecure ourfelves. But fome affe& to be alarmed at 
thefe proceedings, as dangerous innovations, and a change in the 
conftitution. ‘lhat itis a change muft be allowed ; but a change 
that we ought to with and pray for; a change from rottennefs and 
difeafe, to vigour, health, and gladnefs, Changes and alterations 
are the natural iteps which the mind of man makes in its progrefs 
towards improvement; they arife from the wifdom of experience. 
The-conftitution itfelf is little more than a colleétion of fuch changes 
and alterations as our forefathers found neceflary to be made in the 
form of their government; and why fhould not we be allowed to 
watch over our own fafety, as well as they. 

* The order, conftancy, and beauty of the creation itfelf is pre- 
ferved by thofe periodical and falutary changes, by which the whole 
frame of nature is in a manner renewed and invigorated. But after 
all, what are the alarming changes thefe men are afraid of ? Sup- 
pofe that they were all to take place, the full effe&t of them could 
amount to no more than to give the nation a chance of having more 
honeft reprefentatives than we have hitherto been bleft with. Now, 
if honelly was really that noxious weed, which fome men feem to 
think it; yet it does not take root fo deep, nor {fpread fo faft, that 
we need be under any fear of its over-running the land.’ 


Of Bithop Shipley’s liberality toward fe@taries, we muft give 
one fpecimen from his excellent fpeech on the repeal of the pe- 
nal laws againft Proteftant Diflenters. Speaking of the claufe 
in the bill, which required a general declaration of faith from 
Proteftant Diflenters, he fays : 

* Even this claufe, which I obje& to, when it was afked at 3 


meeting of the Right Reverend Bench, where I had the honour to 
be 
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be prefent, whether it was ever intended to be put in execution? It 
was anfwered, NO; there was no fuch intention. I afked then, and 
I afk now, What was the ufe of making laws that were never to be 
executed? It was faid to be fuitable to our dignity and our authority. 

‘To make good and ufeful laws, fuch as carry in them their own 
force and evidence, is a work of great dignity and authority; but 
to make ufelefs aod infignificant laws, is not to exercife authority, 
but to leflen and degrade it. Itisa vain, id!e, and infolent parade 
of legiflation; tending only to fhow that we know not how to ufe 
the powers we are trufted with. 

« And yet, my Lords, would to God, the four laft thameful and 
miferable years had been employed only in making {uch trifling laws 
gs thefe. This wretched country might ftill have been fafe, and 

rhaps, once more, might have been happy ; and Government 
would only have loit, what it never fezms to have cared for, a little 
more of its dignity and credit. 

« And let us for one moment confider in what hands is to be 
lodged this power of regulating religious doctrines, and prefcribing 
articles of faith. Certainly, in this country, we muft place this 
holy depofit where we have placed every thing elfe that is great and 
good; the honour, the intereft, and the revenues of our country ; 
our hopes, our public confidence, and the majority of our votes ; 
all muft andoubtedly be placed in the keeping of the Miniftry. 

‘ Now, my Lords, this fyftem of church government would, in 
my opinion, be the moft effectual method we could take to increafe 
the body of the Diffenters. Some very good Chriftians of our own 
church might poflibly make a few reafonable obje¢tions to letting 
the Minifiry for the time being, cut and fhuffle their religion for 
them. And, perhaps, my Lords, there might be Minifters to whofe 
management none who have the lea(t value for their religion would 
chufe tocommitit. One might naturally afk a Minifter for a good 
penfion, or a good contraét, or a place at Greenwich hofpital ; but 
hardly any one would think of ufing their intereft to get him a place 
in heaven. What I now fay applies only to future bad Minifters ; 
wo the — rape eggs I moft firmly believe that they 

u as ca a . . . : . . 
aun = e of defining articles of faith, as of directing the 

* I thal end what I propofed to fay, with obferving, that the 
ruling party is always very liberal in beftowing the title of Schif- 
— and Heretics on thofe who differ from them in matters of re- 
gion, and reprefenting them as dangerous to the ftate. My Lords, 
the contrary is the trath: thofe who are uppermoft, and have the 
power, are the men who do the mifchief; the Schifmatics only fuf- 
and complain, and are often thought worthy of punifhment for 
that very reafon. Atk who has brought the affairs of this country 
An prefent calamitous ftate? Who are the men that have 
= a and depopulated Bengal ? Who are they that have turned 
a ” € continent, inhabited by friends and kindred, into our bit- 
of es weghd Yes! they who have fhorn the ftrength, and cut 

the right arm, of Britain were all members of the eftablithed 
ree all orthodox men.—I am not afraid of thofe tender and 

age Confciences who are over cautious of profeffing or beliey- 
Ev. Oct, 1792. M : 
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ing too much ; if they are fincerely in the wrong, I forgive their 
errors, and refpeét their integrity. The men I am afraid of, are 
the men who believe every thing, and fubfcribe every thing, and 
who vote for every thing.’ 

Of the Bifhop’s talents as a religious inftructor, the firft of 
thefe volumes affords many excellent proofs. The fermons, 
equally remote, on the one hand, from fyftematic drynefs, and, 
on the other, from frothy declamation, abound with ufeful and 
important obfervations, immediately applicable. to human life 
and manners, exprefled in clear, forcible, and unaffeCed Jan- 
guage. ‘The topics are practical ; and the manner of treating 
them is worthy of the good fenfe and liberality of the author. 
We mutt extend this article in order to add a fhort fpecimen, 


taken from a fermon on the /forgivene/s of injuries. Speaking 
of the means by which contentions are unneceflarily prolonged, 


he fays, 

‘ Notwithftanding all the precautions which goodnefs can em- 

loy, there fometimes will arife fuch fituations of things as muf 
involve the moft peaceable tempers in ftrife and contention. Pro- 

erties and interefts may be brought into difpute that are much too 
confiderable to be refigned for the fake of agreement with an un- 
reafonable neighbour ; and to fubmit to fome invafions and en- 
croachments, would be to defert the caufe of thofe whom it is our 
duty to protect. When there arifes, therefore, an evident neceflity 
of contention, it will be the firft care of a good man to reduce that 
contention within its proper limits, and to quarrel as moderately 
as poflible. To this purpofe, he will confine his oppofition to the 
great points in difpute, without fuffering his paffions to wander in 
ufelefs invectives or peevifh oppofition, which tend to increafe the 
difficulty, and leflen the means of reconciliation. When weak 
minds are inflamed with anger, every thing that occurs becomes a 
matter of difference. They allow of nothing, and decide nothing, 
and wrangle as violently on any queftion that is ftarted as on the 
principal fubje& in debate, which fometimes, in the hurry of con- 
tradition, they forget. Now how ridiculous and irrational foever 
this conduct may appear, yet the moft prudent find it difficult, when 
heated with animofity, and teazed and irritated by il! offices, to 
preferve their difcretion, and keep their attention fixed on what is 
important and effential : yet ualefs they do fo to a confiderable de- 
gree, they commit their quiet to the difpofal of a capricious adver- 
fary, and are forced to follow wherever his impertinence and malice: 
are pleafed to lead them. 

* Another method by which difcord is kept alive long beyond its 
natural term, is the practife many fall into of afperfing and black- 
ening, in all refpects, the characters of {uch as happen to differ with 
them in any refpect. The low falfities and imperfect truths which 
malice repeats and feandal improves, will be eagerly gathered up, 
and liftened to and propagated with pleafure, to make thofe appear 
completely odious who have the prefumption not to agree with 


them. But the virtuous man will always be careful to keep fuch 
, ufelefs,. 
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wfelefs, ungenerous abufe as this very far from his tongue, and 
from his heart. Some matter of property, perhaps, or family dif- 
ference, is the thing in difpute. But is this difpute brought nearer 
to a decifion by expofing the failings and the vices of an adverfary? 
On the contrary, the original quarrel is left entire, and feveral 
others are unneceflarily added toit. It is the ofice of charity in 
the midft of contention, and even by contention itfelf, to feck af- 
ter the things that make for peace. And when the minds of men 
are made fore and tender by mutual offences, then furely is the 
mot improper feafon to open old wounds, or to inflict new.’ 


All the contents of thefe volumes are now firft publifhed, ex- 
cept three occafional fermons, and the fpeech intended to have 


been fpoken in behalf of the Americans. E. 





Art. V. Commentaries on the Conftitution of the United States of 
America, with that Conftitution prefixed, in which are unfolded, 
the Principles of free Government, and the fuperior Advantages 
of Republicanifm demonftrated. By James Wilfon, LL. D. Pro- 
feflor of Laws in the College and Univerfity of the Commons 
wealth of Pennfylvania, one of the affociate Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and appointed by the Legif- 
lature of Pennfylvania to form a Digeft of the Laws of that Srate ; 
and by Thomas M‘Kean, LL. D. Chief Juftice of the Common- 
wealth of Pennfylvania. The whole extracted from Debates pub- 
lifhed in Philadelphia by T. Lloyd. 8vo. pp. 147. 3s. De- 
brett. 1792. 

TH contents of this patnphlet are fully expreffed in the title: 

but the publication muft be perufed throughout, in order 
to form an idea of the good fenfe and manly eloquence of the 

Speeches here made public. 

Dr. Wilfon, enumerating the difficulties which were en- 
countered in forming the conftitution of America, makes the 
following general remarks on the prefent ftate of the fcience of 
government : 


‘ Governments, in general, have been the refult of force, of 
fraud, and of accident. After a period of fix thoufand years has 
elapfed fince the creation, the United States exhibit to the world, 
the firft inftance, as far as we can learn, of a nation, unattacked 
by external force, unconvulfed by domeftic infurreétions, affembling 
voluntarily, deliberating fully, and deciding calmly, concerning 
that fyftem of government, under which they would with that they 
and their pofterity fhould live. ‘The ancients, fo enlightened on 
other fubjeéts, were very uninformed with regard to this. ‘They 
— {carcely to have had any idea of any other kinds of governments, 
than the three fimple forms, defigned by the epithets, monarchi- 
cal, ariftocratical, and democratical. I know that much and pleaf- 
ing ingenuity has been exerted, in modern times, in drawing en- 
tertaining parallels between fome of the ancient conftitations and 
“wy of the mixed governments that have fince exifled in Europe. 

ut I much fufpe& that, on ftri& examination, the inftances of re- 
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femblance will be found to be few and weak ; to be fuggefted by the 
improvements which, in fubfequent ages, have been made in govern- 
ment, and not to bedrawn immediately from the ancient conftitutions 
themfelves, as they were intended and underttood by thofe who framed 
them. To illuftrate this, a fimilar obfervation may be made on 
another fubject. Admiring critics have fancied that they have dif- 
covered in their favourite Homer the feeds of all the improvements 
in philofophy and in the fciences, made fince his time. What in- 
duces me to be of this opinion is, that Tacitus—the profound poli- 
tician Tacitus—who lived towards the latter end of thofe ages, 
which are now denominated ancient, who undoubtedly had ftudied 
the conftitutiens of all the ftates and kingdoms known before and in 
{his time ; and who certainly was qualified in an uncommon de- 
gree, for underftanding the full force and operation of each of 
them, confiders, after all he had known and read, a mixed govern- 
ment, compofed of the three. fimple forms, as a thing rather to 
be wifhed than expeéted: And he thinks, that if fuck a govern- 
ment could even be inftituted, its duration could not be long. One 
thing is very certain, that the doctrine of reprefentation in govern- 
ment was altogether unknown to the ancients. Now the know- 
ledge and practice of this doétrine is, in my opinion, effential to 
every fyftem, that can poffefs the qualities of freedom, wifdom, and 
energy. 

: it is worthy of remark, and the remark may, perhaps, excite 
fome furprife, that reprefentation of the people is not, even at this 
day, the fole principle of any government in Europe. Great-Bri- 
tain boafts, and fhe may well boaft, of the improvement fhe has 
made in politics, by the admiffion of reprefentation : For the im- 
provement is important as far as it goes: but it by no means goes 
farenough. Is the executive power of Great-Britain founded on 
reprefentation? This is not pretended. Before the revolution 
many of the kings claimed to reign by divine right, and others by 
hereditary right; and even at the revolution, nothing farther was 
effected or attempted, than the recognition of certain parts of an 
Original contract *, fuppofed, at fome former remote period, to 
have been made between the king and the people. A contract 
feems to exclude, rather than to imply, delegated power. The 
judges of Great-Britain are appointed by the crown. The judicial 
authority, therefore, does not depend upon reprefentation, even in 
its moft remote Pe Does reprefentation prevail in the legifla- 
tive department of the Britifh government? even here it does not 
predominate; though it may ferve asa check. The legiflature con- 
fifts of three branches, the king, the lords, and the commons. 
thefe only the latter are fupported by the conttitution to reprefent 
the authority of the people. This fhort analyfis clearly fhews, to 
what a narrow corner of the Britifh conftitution the principle of re- 
prefentation is confined. I believe it does not extend farther, if fo 
far, in any other government in Europe. For the American ftates 
were referved the glory and the happinefs of diffufing this vital 
principle throughout the conftituent parts of government. Repre- 
fentation is the chain of communication between the people, and 
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thofe, to whom they have committed the exercife of the powers of 
government. This chain may confift of one or more links ; but in 
all cafes it fhould be fufficiently ftrong and difcernable,’ 


In what follows, fome general and leading principles of go- 


vernment are ably ftated : 

‘ There neceffarily exifls in every government a power, from 
which there is no appeal: and which, for that reafon, may be 
termed fupreme, abfolute and uncontrollable. Where dces this 

ower refide? To this queftion, writers on different governments 
will give different anfwers. Sir William Blackftone will tell you, 
that in Britain, the power is lodged in the Britifh parliament; that 
the parliament may alter the form of the government ; and that i's 
power is abfolute without control. The idea of a conftitution, li- 
miting and fuperintending the operations of legiflative authority, 
feems not to have been accurately underftood in Britain. ‘There 
are, at leaft, no traces of practice, conformable to fuch a principle. 
The Britifh conftitution is juft what the Britith parliament pleafes. 
When the parliament transferred legiflative authority to Henry 
VIII. the act transferring could not, in the ftrict acceptation of the 
term, be called unconftitutional. 

‘To control the power and conduét of the legiflature by an over- 
ruling conftitution, was an improvement in the {cience and practice 
ef government, referved to the American ftates. 

* Perhaps fome politician, who has not confidered, with fufficient 
accuracy, our political fyftems, would anfwer, that in our govern- 
ments, the fupreme power was vefted in the conititutions. This 
Opinion approaches a ftep nearer to the truth; but does not reach 
it. The trath is, that in our governments, the fupreme, abfo- 
lute and uncontrollable power remains in the people. As our con- 
fitutions are {uperior to our legiflatures ; fo the people are fuperior 
to our conftitutions. Indeed the fuperiority, in this lalt inftance, 
is much greater; for the people poflefs, over our conftitutions, con- 
trol in a, as well as in right. 

_* The confequence is, that the people may change the conftitu- 
tions, whenever, and however they pleafe. This is a, right, of 
which no pofitive inftitution can ever deprive them. 

‘ Thefe important truths, Sir, are far from being merely {pecu- 
lative: We, at this moment, fpeak and deliberate under their im- 
mediate and benign influence. To the operation of thefe truths, 
we are to afcribe the fcene, hitherto unparalleled, which America 
now exhibits to the world—a gentle, a peaceful, a voluntary and a 
deliberate tranfition from one conftituation of government to an- 
other. In other parts of the world, the idea of revolutions in go- 
vernment is, by a mournful and an indiffoluble affociation, con- 
nected with the idea of wars, and all the calamities attendant on 
Wars. But happy experience teaches us to view fuch revolutions in 
a very different light—to confider them only as progréflive fteps in 
maar the knowledge of government, and increafing the hap- 
pinefs of fociety and mankind. 

* Oft have I viewed, with filent pleafure and admiration, the 
force and prevalence of this — through the United States, 
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that the fupreme power refiies in the peoples and that they never 
part with it. Je may be called the Panacea iv politics. ‘There can 
be no diforder in the community but may here receive a radical 
cure. If the error be in the legiilature, it may be correéted by the 
conftitution : if in the conftiturron, it may be corredted by the peo- 
ple. There is a remedy, therefore, for every diltemper in govern- 
ment; if the people are not wanting to themfelves. For a people 
wanting to themfelves, there is no remedy: From their power, as 
we have fren, there is no appeal: ‘T’o their error, there is no fupe- 
rior principe of correétion. 

‘ There are three fimp!e fpecies of government—Monarchy, 
where the fupreme power is in a fingle perlon.— Ariftocracy, where 
the fupreme power is in a felec&t afiembly, the members of which 
either fill up, by eleétion, the vacancies in their own body; or 
fucceed to their places in it by inheritance, property, or in refpec 
of fome perfenal right or qua'ification.—A Republic or Democracy, 
where the people at large retain the fupreme power, and act either 
colleftively or by reprefentation. 

‘ Each of theie {pecies of government has its advantages and dif- 
advantages, 

‘ The advantages of a monarchy are—Strength, difpatch, fecrecy, 
wnity of counfel. Its difadvantages are—Tyranny, expenfe, igno- 
rance of the fituation and wants of the people, infecurity, unnecef- 
fary wars, evils attending elections or fucceffions. 

‘ The advantages of ariftocracy are—Wifdom, arifing from ex- 
perience and education. Its difadvanteges are— Diflentions among 
themfelves, oppreffion to the lower orders. 

‘ The advantages of democracy are—Liberty, equal, cautious 
and falutary laws, public fpirit, frugality, peace, opportunities of 
exciting and producing abilities of the beft citizens. Its difadvan- 
tages are— Diffentions, the delay and difclofure of public counfels, 
the imbecility of public meafures retarded by the neceflity of a nu- 
merous confent. 

‘ A government mzy be compofed of two or more of the fimple 
forms above-mentioned. Such is the Britifh government. It 
would be an improper government for the United States; becaufe 
it is inadequate to fuch an extent of territory; and becaufe it is 
fuited to an eftablifhment of different orders of men. A more mi- 
nute comparifon between fome parts of the Britifh conftitution, and 
{ome parts of the plan before us, may perhaps find a proper place 
in a fubfequent period of our bufinefs. 

‘ What is the nature and kind of that government, which has 
been propofed for the United States, by the late convention? In 
its principle, it is purely democratical; But that principle is ap« 

lied in different forms, in order to obtain the advantages, and ex- 
clude the inconveniencies of the fimple modes of government. 

‘ if we take an extended and accurate view of it, we fhall find 
the ftreams of power running in different directions, in different di- 
menfions, and at different heights, watering, adorning, and fer- 
tilizing the fields and meadows, through which their courfes are 
led ; but if we trace them, we fhall difcover, that they all origi+ 
nally ow from one abundant fountain, , 
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‘In tTHIs CONSTITUTION, all authority is derived from the 


PEOPLE.’ 
In reply to an inquiry, why the Convention omitted to 


frame a bill of rights, the citizens of the United States obferve, 


«“ We referve the right to do what we pleafe.” The contti- 
tution of America having been called an ariftocracy, Dr. Wil- 


fon afks, 

¢ What part of this fyftem is it that warrants the charge? 

‘ What is an ariftocratic government? I had the honour of giv- 
ing a definition of it at the beginning of our debates: it is, Sir, the 
government of a few over the many, elected by themfelves, or pof- 
fefing a fhare in the government by inheritance, or in confequence 
of territorial rights, or fome quality independent of the choice of 
the people ; this is an ariftocracy, and this conftitution is faid to be 
an ariftocratical form of government ; and it is alfo faid that it was 
intended fo to be by the members of the late convention who 
framed it. What peculiar rights have been referved to any clafs of 
men, on any occafion? does even the firft magiftrate of the United 
States draw to himfelf a fingle privilege, or fecurity, that does not 
extend to every perfon throughout the United States? Is there a 
fingle diftin€tion attached to him in this fyftem, more than there is 
to the loweft officer in the republic? Is there an office from which 
any one fet of men whatfoever are excluded? Is there one of any 
kind in this fyftem but is as open to the poor as to the rich? to 
the inhabitant of the country, as well as to the inhabitant of the 
city? and are the places of honour and emoluments confined to a 
few? and are thefe few the members of the late convention ? Have 
they made any particular provifions in favour of themfelves, their 
relations, or their pofterity? If they have committed their coun- 
try to the demon of ariftocracy, have they not committed them- 

felves alfo, with every thing they held near and dear to them? 

‘ Far, far other is the genius of this fyftem. 1 have had already 
the honour of mentioning its general nature ; but [ will repeat it, 
Sir. In its principle, it is purely democratical ; but its parts are 
calculated in fuch manner, as to obtain thofe advantages alfo, 
which are peculiar to the other forms of government in other coun- 
tries. By appointing a fingle magiftrate, we fecure ftrength, vi- 
gour, energy and refponfibility in the executive department. By 
appointing a fenate, the members of which are eleéted for fix years, 
yet, by a rotation already taken notice of, they are changing every 
fecond year, we fecure the benefit of experience, while, on the other 
hand, we avoid the inconveniences that arife from a long and de- 
tached eftablifhment. This body is periodically renovated from the 
people, like a tree, which, at the proper feafon, receives its nourifh- 
ment from its parent earth. 

_ * In the other branch of the legiflature, the houfe of reprefenta- 
tives, fhall we not have the advantages of benevolence and attach- 
ment to the people, whofe immediate reprefentatives they are ? 

‘ A free government has often been compared to a pyramid. 
This allufion is made with peculiar propriety in the fyftem before 
YOu; it as laid on the broad bafis of the people ; its powers gra- 
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dually rife, while they are confined, in proportion as they afcend, 
until they end in that molt permanent of all forms. When you 
examine al] its parts, they will invariably be found to preferve that 
eflential mark of free governments—a chain of cooneCtion with the 
people.’ : 
We fhall only add one farther extract, refpecting the foreign 
benefits to be expected by America, from its conftitution : 


‘ The adoption of this fyftem will alfo fecure us from danger, 
and procure us advantages from foreign nations. This, in our 
fituation, is of great confequence. We are fill an inviting obje& 
to one European power at Jeaft, and, if we cannot defend ourfelves, 
the temptation may become tco alluring to be refifted.—I do not 
mean, that, with an efficient government, we fhould mix with the 
commotions of Europe. No, Sir, we are happily removed from 
them, and are not obliged to throw ourfelves into the {cale with 
any. This fyfem will not hurry us into war, it is calculated to 

vard againft it. It will not be in the power of a fingle man, or a 
fingle body of men, to involve us in fuch diftrefs, for the important 
power of declaring war is vefted in the legiflature at large ;—this 
declaration muft be made with the concurrence of the houfe of repre- 
fentatives; from this circumftance we may draw a certain conclu- 
fion, that nothing but our national intereft can draw us into a war. I 
cannot forbear, on this occafion, the pleafure of mentioning to you 
the fentiments of the great and benevolent man whofe works I have 
already quoted on another fubject; Mr. Neckar, has addreffed this 
country, in language important and applicable in the ftrifteft de- 
gree to its fituation and to the prefent fubject. Speaking of war, 
and the great caution that all nations ought to ufe in order to avoid 
its calamities :—‘‘ Anpb you, rifing nation, fays he, whom gene- 
yous efforts have freed from the yoke of Europe! let the univerfe be 
firuck with ftill greater reverence at the fight of the privileges you 
have acquired, by feeing you continually employed for the public 
felicity : do not offer it as a facrifice at the unfettled. fhrine of poli- 
tical ideas, and of the deceitful combinations of warlike ambition; 
avoid, or at leaft delay participating in the paffions of our hemi- 
Sphere; make your own advantage of the knowledge which expe- 
rience alone has given to our old age, and preferve for a lorg time, 
fimplicity of childhood: in fhort, honor human nature, by fhew- 
ing that when left to its own feelings, it is fill capable of thofe 
virtues that maintain public order, and of that prudence which ine 
{ures public tranquillity.” 

‘ Permit me to offer one confideration more that ought to induce 
our acceptance of this fyftem. I feel myfelf loft in the contempla- 
tion of its magnitude. By adopting this fyftem, we fhall probably 
Jay a foundation for erecting temples of liberty in every part of the 
earth. It has been thought by many, that on the fuccefs of the 
ftruggle America has made for freedom, will depend the exertions 
of the brave and enlightened of other nations. —The advantages re- 
fulting from this fyftem, will not be confined to the United States, 
4c will draw from Europe many worthy characters, who pant for the 
cojoyment of freedom. It will induce princes, in order to preferve 
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(obi reftore to them a portion of that liberty of which 
— nag yo ages been dnnsiaed: Ic will be fabfervient to 
the great defigns of Providence, with regard to this globe s the 
multiplication of mankind, their improvement in knowledge, and 
their advancement in happinefs.’ 

The merits of the American conftitution, not only in gene- 
ral, with refpect to the principles on which it is built, but 
efpecially, with regard to its feveral great objects, are difcufl- 
ed in thefe debates :—but, for farther’particulars, we refer to 
the publication at large: they will be highly interefting to the 


approvers of the republican plan. E 





Art. VI. A Sketch of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Micaiah 
Towgood, by James Manning. 8vo. pp.191. 38. Boards. 
Johnion. 1792- 


W HERE zeal for religion, and a manly aflertion of the 
right of private judgment, are united with moderation 
and candour toward perfons of different perfuafions, fo happy 
a combination. of refpeCtable and amiable qualities muft com- 
mand regard and efteem. Such is the charaéter exhibited in 
thefe memoirs; and it was on fuch ground that Mr. Micaiah 
Towgood raifed a reputation, which not only remained un- 
fhaken, but increafed in ftability, through the Courfe of a long 
life. Though his biographer evidently writes with the zeal of a 
friend, he relates fuch particulars as leave no room to doubt 
that his encomiums are juftly beftowed. 

Mr. Towgood was born at Axminfter in Devonfhire on the 
17th of December 1700. The early part of his education he 
received under the Rev. Mr. Chadwick, and pafled through the 
ftudies more immediately preparatory for his profeffion, at a 
diflenting academy of confiderable celebrity at Taunton. For 
many years he was only known as the refpectable minifter of a 
diflenting congregation: but, in the year 1739, he appeared in 
public as an advocate for the Diffenters againft thechargeof fchifm, 
at that time frequently brought againft them. His work was 
entitled, “* The Diffenter’s Apology.”? About the fame time, 
he wrote three numbers of the ** Old Whig *,” under the figna- 
ture of Paulus, on the practice of reading in public worfhip the 
apocryphal tale of Tobit, Bell, and the Dragon, and on the fer- 
vices of confirmation and abfolution. In 1741, the nation being 
engaged in a war with Spain, he wrote a pamphlet under the title 
of * Spanith Cruelty and Injuftice.” During the rebellion 
in 1745, he preached and publifhed a fermon againft popery. 


~~ 








* A periodical paper afterward republifhed in two volumes oc- 
fav0, 1739. 
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This year gave birth to the work on which Mr. T.’s diftine. 
tion as an author chiefly refts. We fhall ftate the particulars 
refpe@ting this publication, in Mr. Manning’s own words: 


‘In the fame year, when Mr, White had brought a heinoys 
charge of Schifm againit the Diffenters, on account of their fepara. 
tion from the Eftablifhed Church, Mr. Towgood fignalized himéls 
in the caufe of Chriftian trath and liberty, by the * Diffenting 
Gentleman’s Letters,” in anfwer to Mr. White. Thefe letters 
have been highly and defervedly efteemed by the friends of the re. 
ligious rights of mankind, and the fupreme authority of the {crip. 
tures; and even many liberal minds in the eftablithment have felt 
and confefled their ferce. ‘Ihev are indeed compofed with a 
ftrength of argument, acutenefs of difcuflion, and animation of Jan. 
guage, which entitle them to a diftingvifhed rank amongft contro. 
verfial writings. —Nor are they lefs commendable for their fairnefs 
and cancour. Mr. Towgood, confcious of the goodnefs of his 
caufe, and of the united powers of reafon and {cripture on his fide, 
rifes fuperior to the common arts of controverfy, and while meeting 
his opponent with a {pirit of manly freedom, amidft the ardour of 
contention, preferves an unrafied temper; nor in the difputant 
ever forgets the gentleman. His good fenfe enabled him to fee at 
once, that there would be no end to cavilling on particular points; 
he therefore judicioufly made his main attack on the foundation it. 
felf of all religious impofition and ufurpation, the claim of Church 
Authority. He juftly obferves, that the controverfy turns on the 
fingle point of the T'wentieth Article of the Church of England, 
“* that the church hata power to decree rites and ceremonies, and 
hath authority in matters of faith.” This pofition he overthrows in 
a mafterly manner, and proves ‘* that the church (to ufe his own 
words) hath really and in truth no power at all, nor authority of 
this kind—that Chrift, the great Lawgiver and King of his church, 
has exprefsly commanded, that no power of this kind fhall ever be 
claimed, or ever be yielded by 2ny of his followers—that the church 
is reprehenfible and highly criminal hefore God, which ufurps this 
power,”’ confequently—** that the Diffenters are juftified, and will 
have honour before God, for entering their proteft againft ufurpa- 
tion; for aflerting the rights and privileges of the Chriflian 
Church; and flanding faft in the liberty wherewith Chrift hath 
made them free.””— 

‘ This publication had a very extenfive circulation, and was the 
means of introducing it’s author to the acquaintance of perfons of great 
literary charaéter, both in England and America, Many letters of 
thanks were fent him for the {ervice he had done to the caufe of re- 
ligious liberty, and particularly by Dr. Chauncy, of Bofton, i 
New England, who became his frequent correfpondent, and under 
whofe dire&ion three editions of thefe letters were printed in Ame- 
rica, befides the fix editions through which they paffed in this 
country.’ 


About the fame period, Mr. T. publifhed an eflay on the 
character of Charles I. in order to ftate the evidence ae 
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che condué of that prince, o 
a coe n both . ‘ 
tility. ‘This € iy ae fairnefs and im- 
moufly without Mr. Towzgood’s , in 1780, reprinted anony- 
that time, in our Review “pafled confent; and a cenfure was ss 
Se ety of Olamnixan, char La the writer, for afferting, o 
rebellion lay under the fufpici ord Clarendon’s hiftor of the 
in favour of the royal el ~ag of being foftened, and be + 7 
vcknowleges to have bee ufe. This cenfure Mr. vian om 
fays, was hn anbe ~% = founded. The opini nning 
mund Smith the Poet ee Tokens on the authority oh 
lieved the charge : - e teftimony m ‘onli 
entirely groun ae fe. —— se afterward pawn Bp bay ~ 
tion of our forn Ve mention thefe parti that 1¢ was 
rove ee oe and at the | weber: in vindica- 
In 1750, Mr. T ae and his biographer e in juftice to 
“ The Baptifm of Sg nom a pamphlet se he G 
which feveral editions ha s ; reafonable Service ;” a pi itle of 
and America. isin cone d ince been printed at 3 eon of 
entitled, * Dippin s was foon followed by ate 4 england 
of baptizing.” e not the only fcriptural and 7 publication, 
Thoughts on the ae he publifhed * Seri mitive Mode 
and in 1772, an P steve State of the Church a aR and free 
the title of * Plain —— of his letters to Me. W eligion “od 
Diente Hie laf on to the Queftion Why are under 
ant Difenters in E shMeuttel: eee on: abd are you 2 
- 7. sonisdibt aise » (to whom he oa ane se Pro- 
rift. y years,) on th en mini- 
a the courfe of the | | e grounds of faith in 
y appeared wi . long period in whi 
fantly difcha — credit and fuccefs as a ich Mr. T. occafion- 
Chrifti rging, with induft an author, he 
riftian, of the Chrifti uftry and fidelity, th q + sundaes 
academical tutor, ian minifter, and, for ey e duties of the 
thefe memoirs, that tyes and every relation oe years, of an 
reputable, and lantinn acquitted himfelf ama dey appears, from 
After continuing for ne an example well wo Bm highly 
died on the 1ft of Febr even months in a ftate of Bertimge are 
a0 good man hi ruary 1792, ‘ leaving great debility, he 
f is enem g (fays his b 
ve regret, which c y, and attended with fi iographer, ) 
ful ftations, have ac an follow thofe only namo and exten- 
erp _ inforted chef themfelves with sd wed Ciel 3 
ical {ketch b , particulars n elity.’ 
ofa man wh efore us, as a trib » extracted from the bi 
from the { » feems to have m ibute of refpect to the m ei 
> sree we ae regret, not 
Sev virtue, nged, but from all H ot 
a eral letters and all the friends 
lons, or exprefi other papers dec] 
p eilive of th 2 aratory of reli ° . 
€ genuine fentimen igious Opi- 
ts of benevolence 
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and piety, are preferved in thefe memoirs; and a compofitiog 
drawn up by Mr. T. but not publifhed during his life, is add. 
ed by way of appendix : it is entitled, ¢° Catholic Chriftianity 
or the Communion of Saints, earneftly recommended to jj 
profefling Chriftians, particularly to the brethern of the Anti. 
pzdobaptift perfuafion.” 

Some obfervations on Mr. Manning’s work have been late] 


publifhed, of which we fhall take farther notice. E ra 
° a" 





Ant. VII. Marcus Flaminius; or, a View of the Military, Poli. 
tical, and Social Life of the Romans: In a Series of Letters 
from a Patrician to his Friend, in the Year 762 from the Founda. 
tion of Rome, tothe Year769. By E. Cornelia Knight, 8yo, 
z Vols. pp.740. 10s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1792. 


T° mix fictitious incidents with real fa&is fo evidently tends 
to confound the reader’s conceptions, that it may, with. 
out hefitation, be pronounced an injudicious method of com. 
municating hiftorical information to young perfons. Though 
Shakfpeare’s hiftorical plays adhere with tolerable fidelity to 
faéts, no one would think of advifing a young ftudent to make 
Shakfpeare his preceptor in the period of Englifh hiftory to 
which thefe plays refer. Even a reader.already well acquainted 
with hiftory may find fome difficulty in marking the exact line, 
which feparates dramatic filion from hiftoric truth: to a tyro 
sn hiftorical learning, the tafk would be wholly impracticable, 
Still greater objections feem to lie againft thofe profe writings 
which undertake at once to amufe by fiction, and to inform by 
a relation of facts; except when the narrative is authenticated 
by means of accurate and minute references to authorities, 
fuch as are given in that juftly admired view ef Grecian 
manners, the Travels of the Younger Anacharfis. Among 
the remains of antiquity, Xenophon’s Cyropadia, and among 
modern produétions, Belifarius, and the Incas of Peru, are, 
én the ground fuggefted above, liable to material objection; 
and we muft add to this lift, the work which now come 
under our confideration. | 
Marcus Flaminius partakes more of the fictitious than the 
hiftorical charafter. If it be read as a compofition of fancy and 
fentiment, it will afford much amufement; for the fair writer 
hhas difcovered great ingenuity in interweaving, in the relation 
of hiftorical facts, (with refpe&t to which, Tacitus has been the 
chief guide,) many imaginary incidents, and in exhibiting 
feveral portraits, at full length, of charaéters briefly fketched 
in real hiftory :—but if the work be perufed for information 
sefpecting the military, political, and focial, life of the Ro 
mans, 
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der will find himfelf, at the clofe, much difappoint- 
“mo Scene he will have met with fewer particulars on 
a heads, than the title of the work might lead him to exe 
&: and becaufe he will not be able, without a degree of 
Fitorical knowlege which would wholly fuperfede the ufe of 
modern compilations, to diftinguifh the parts which are merely 
narrative from thofe which are the product of invention. 
«“ Kennet’s Roman Antiquities,”’ or * 1 he private Life of 
the Romans,” would give him much fuller fatisfaction. 
Having faid thus much to prevent our readers from being 
mifled by the title of this production, we mutt not omit to re- 
mark, that it is, on feveral accounts, juftly entitled to come 
mendation. If the letters do not afford a perfect delineation 
ef Roman manners, they neverthelefs contain a very enter- 
taining narrative of incidents ingenioufly contrived ; and they 
exprefs, in elegant, and often animated, language, fuch fenti- 
ments as may be eafily conceived to have arifen from the cir- 


cumftances of the ftory. 

The patrician youth, by whom the letters are fuppofed to 
be written, pafles through various adventures in Germany, 
whither he had accompanied Varus on a military expedition. 
On his return to Rome, M. Flaminius vifits, with Germanicus, 
the hiftorian Livy. The relation of the particulars of this vific, 
with fome fubfequent incidents, is as follows: 


‘ Germanicus propofes my accompanying him to the country 
houfe of Livy *. ‘* This excellent hiftorian,’’ faid he, “‘ merits 
all my refpet; I never fee him without being impreffed with the 
fame veneration which [ feel, when I pafs through the triumphal 
arch} raifed near the Capanan gate, to the memory of my 
father: he has related his actions: may his works be ftill more 
durable than the marble that bears the honoured name of 
Drufus!’? 

‘ We found Livy in a {mall apartment, the windows of which 
overlook his garden on the borders of the Tiber, and he was feated 
in the veftibule of his villa: fix niches contained as many baits, 
reprefenting Camillus, Fabius Maximus, Paulus Emilius, Marcel- 
lus, Scipio Africanus, and Titus Quintius Flaminius. He received 
Germanicus with eafe, fimplicity, and affection: ‘* You-have been 
long employed in my fervice,” exclaimed he, ‘* my beloved Czfar! 
you feem refolved that my age fhall not want occupation, bat | fear 
I thall not have time to record your victories ;, had you done lefs [I 
might have hoped to add your conquefts to thofe of your father.” 

“ If my ations,” anfwered Germanicus, ‘* appear worthy of 
your attention, you muft attribute to yourfelf great part of their 
merit. Could I read your works, and not defire to imitate the 
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* ® Livy died the following year, as did the poet Ovid.’ 
* + Arch of Drafus, fill to be feen at Porta San Sebaftiano,’ 
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deeds which you have immortalized? By celebrating the worth of 
our fathers, you impofe an arduous tafk on their fons.” 

¢ He introdaced me to the fage, and became the partial hifforian 
of the period which I had {pent in his camp. I found Livy already 
informed of every thing that had happened to me: he rofe 
went into his library, whence he returned with a fmall volume. 
** This,’”’ faid he, ** thewing it to Cafar, ** contains notes which 
I have made on the prefent times; at the head of each page is the 
name of fome illuftrious family, whofe anceftors have diftinguithed 
themfelves in the fervice of their country; below [ have written the 
names, qualities, and actions of fuch of their living defcendent 
that fupport or add to the honour of their race. Where I am 
obliged to leave blank pages, | confider that family as exting for 
the prefent generation. Behold under the title of the Craupy 
how much | have been writing! fee here the Quin tii: what you 
have related to me of Marcus is already inferted; but it is unnecef. 
fary,”’ continued he, clofing the volume, ‘* to fhew this book to 
you and to your friend; I could wifh that they, whofe anceftory’ 
names are the only ornament of the page, were to caft their eyes 
on the void fpace, furely they would be roufed from their apathy 
and éndeavour to fil it.” 

*¢ Quintius Flaminius is one of my favourite heroes, as you may 
obferve by my choice of his likenefs to adorn my vefibule; he con- 
tributed equally to infpire a love and fear of the Roman name; he 
excelled the Greeks in wit and elegance almoft as much as he was 
fuperior to them in valour; and this part of his character deferves 
to be remarked. If every great and good man was amiable, the 
caufe of virtue would gain univerfal fupport, and vice would be left 
without an excufe. Beneficent Divinities are always painted beauti- 
ful.” 

‘ I took the liberty of enquiring why he had not graced his por. 
tico with the buft of Julius Czfar, and he inftantly replied, “* Bes 
caufe * I could notin the oppofite nitch place that of Pompey the 
great, though I hope in my hiftory I have done juftice to them 
both. Had Cefar fallen in the battle of Pharfalia, not only I, but 
the whole world would have confidered his image as too valuable to 
be confounded with any other; and, even now, I fhould affign it 
the firft place, if his de‘cendants were not mafters of Rome.” 

* Germanicus embraced the hiftorian on hearing thefe words: 
«* My venerable friend!” exclaimed he with tranfport, “ yout 
fincerity dignifies the praife you have beftowed on my father in your 
works, and on me in your prefence.” 

‘ Livy enquired of Cafar whether there were any hopes that Ovid 
would be recalled from banifhmentr. 

«« IT commiferate his fate,’? anfwered Germanicus; ** and Suil- 
Jius t has lately fhewn me a moft affecting epiftle, which his un- 
fortunate father-in-law addreffed to him from Ponius, with the 


ee 





“ * Auguftus ufed to call Livy fportively the Pompeian. Tac- 
tus, &c.’ 
« + Ovid’s Epiftles from Pontus, Book 4.’ 
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view of engaging me to ferve him; b +e ps 
Tiberius will hardly grant a ye oe not folicit his return. 
fantly refuled me by Jaci gtr Sone eH which was con- 
his exile; it is fcarcely to be imagined , ita of the real caufe of 
againit immoral writers, that it would be vem ry the fentence 
while many others, equally guilty, ones 3 ma ae - him alone, 
doubtedly, the greater an author’s talents, th punifhed. Yet, un- 
his works be examined. The young snd j © more ftriétly fhould 
by the charms of language, st omy Saeen inexperienced are mifled 
sn rode and unpolifhed terms, would Arike th principles, conveyed 
ult; but whether the exile of Ovid has bene 4 with a proper dif- 
tributed to his writings, I leave you to seus a flop to the evils at- 
the Mofes, I lament that poets are fo feldo mine. Asa votary to 
their praifes of virtue have too much the 409 — moralifts ; 
fatires againit vice are either fo jm agi - : flattery, and their 
nant as to offend. You alone, who fhew i or fo malig- 
the advantages that fpring from noble action e faithful picture of 
arifing from crimes, can truly inftruét th fe and of the mifchief 
yess 4 the example of the patt dae iepaacueat sent 
‘ You will, notwithftanding, own,” repli ; 
» OWN, 4 . 
am excellent precepts of eral ohilofe by 1 een” Cee 
the {portive gaiety of Horace, and that his Pam conveyed to us by 
our og - oe to all the volumes I aed Sei the victories of 
is ode,” 528 Cormenicas. ¢* 3 ; ritten.’’ 
ba di not you, and other aaniiie® setae % + oy and my delight ; 
re erity might admire the harmony of it onthe nee prea, 
om its expreffions, but would, after s numbers, and the lofti- 
ehh hb tdncuteratie allelat ’ once reading, caft it afide 
our language, and will fo ory compofitions that begin to difgra 
Slovenie oii @.” r ever difhonour literature while sbets id 
* The hours paffed fwiftly in the c - 
pdr we were obliged to leave ge Po Livy, and I re- 
‘: s of Quintius Cincinnatus +, which “ Ve returned by the 
is vencrated na . » which will probably Jo 
me. Modeft ; y Jong pref 
Riess vere! eft frugality is a virt 1g preierve 
among the ‘al ot: ees a of the good ea which, at all 
in and ambiti i —— ’ excites no 
Stic dows ‘eo bi itious: the indigent ‘no envy 
is homely meal gent man of merit, whe 
as poorly as himfelf, whi y meal, reflects that a di& dt ees 
‘ . ? le his ] . tator once lived 
eee wah pecfution ; opulent neighbour, whol : 
: ’ ble 
perate fobriety of Cin and fplendor, will fooner prai e table is 
: ncinnat praife the tem- 
ores . oe i ns Bl, Pe Neg banquets ‘of 
OF a exterior grand uch as pofible to diveft 
sina te Sap Cee te we Tastee 
foro remarking to hi . lent Romans. I[ 
merited’ commend 1S im on this occafion, h could 
his power ndation ; oftentatious on, how much Auguitus 
) and the e magnificence was > “ 
cefs ; yet nothi xample of the times “oa: certainly in 
s yet nothing could b authorifed it eve A 
way of living. It is ae fimple, or more moderate i aw 
praife, the problem with me ah » than his 
si man who makes a volunt -» which deferves mott 
ary facrifice of luxurious deli- 
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cacy, or he who has magnanimity enough not to envy thofe wha 
are in poffeffion of enjoyments which he cannot procure. Satiety 
may influence the firft, and neceffity the fecond, but affuredly the 
example of a prince, who defpifes pomp and effeminacy, is of real 
and extenfive advantage to his country.’ 


We add the following character of Valeria, the amiable 
female to whom Flaminius is, at the clofe of the ftory, hap. 
pily united: 

¢ Valeria expreffed the fentiments of her heart: the modefty, 
fimplicity, and referve of her character, draw a veil over her per- 
fetions, and render them flill more interefting ; her reading is-ex. 
tenfive, and her judgment far fuperior to what could be expected ar 
her years: fhe is acquainted with the beft authors of our country, 
and of Greece; her exquifite fenfibility, and the livelinefs of ber 
imagination, give her the molt correct and the moft elegang tafte 
for poetry. She has a general acquaintance with the fcienceés and 
liberal arts; her father having enriched her mind with a variety of 
jnftru€tions, which fhe ufes for the government of her life more 
than for the ornament of her converfation. Her manner of {peak- 
ing affords a ftriking example of the purity of language, which 
Cicero * remarked in the Roman ladies of his time, uncorrupted by 
the affeftation or barbarifm of foreign idioms ; all that the fays is 
diGtated by truth and candor, but fhe avoids giving her opinion 
except fhe is earneftly requefted ; and it is eafier to fee that fhe is 
not ignorant of the fubject, from her attention to what is faid by 
others, than from any attempt to difplay her own knowledge. 

* Valeria is equally clear from the flighteft tin€ture of vanity in 
refpect to her perfonal attractions ; every motion is graceful, and 
every look engaging, but fhe appears to have been thus formed by 
the partial hand of nature; and the fame exalted virtue, the fame 
delicacy of fentiment, which regulate her conduét, illuminate her 
features, and animate her form with dignity and elegance. 

* Her time is continually employed; and fhe never voluntarily 
remits her — for a moment’s leifure but for the duties of 
affe€tion or urbanity. Even when fhe is interrupted by the im- 
portunate vifits of the idle, fhe leaves them without apparent dif- 
pleafure, and always feems contented with that fociety in which fhe 
as placed. Valeria has a genera] benevolence for the good, and 
does not confine her efteem to diftiaguithed talents; fhe never re- 
marks a want of underitanding in innocent characters, nor fatirizes 
the errors of wayward imagination: the receives the praifes of her 
friends not as a tribute but as a favour, and prefers the demonftra- 
tions of regard to thofe of admiration.’ 


The fum of our opinion of this work is, that, whatever de- 
feéts it may feem to poflefs, when confidered hiftorically, it is 
entitled to confiderable merit as a fititious tale ; and does great 
credit to the natural underftanding and the cultivated mind of 
its fair author. 
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We have been informed that Mifs Knight is alfo the writer 


of an ingenious continuation of Johnfon’s Raflelas, entitled 


Dinarbas: fee our Review for May laft, p. 106. E 
°° 
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Art. VIII. Letters containing an Account of the late Revolution in France, 
and Obfervations on the Conttitution, Laws, Manners, and In- 
fticutions of the Englith ; written during the Author’s Refidence 
at Paris, Verfailles, and London, in the Years 1789 and 1790. 
Tranflated from the German of Henry Frederic Groenvelt. 8vo. 


pp: 371- 48 Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 


6 baaoes appears to be the work of a ferfible and reflecting Ger- 
man, whofe love of liberty, excited by the events which 
occurred in France in the years 178g—g0, has been heightened 
and inflamed by confidering the political fervitude of his native 
country. That part of his work which treats of France, is 


entirely hiftorical, and contains the origin and progrefs of the. 


revolution, from the firft expectations entertained of the States 
General, to the declaration of the rights of men and citizens. 


Mr. G. is not an undifcerning panegyrift of this great political 
event; he extols, with juft praifes, the fentiments which ani- 


mated its original authors: but he arraigns, with equal jutftice, 
the cruelty, which, even in the firft ftages of the bufinefs, 
difgraced too many of its inftruments. ‘The following para- 
graphs on this fubjeét are rendered interefting by what has fince 
happened, and efpecially by the fate of M. Barnave. 


‘ Tam unacquainted with the public or private conduct of Fou- 
Jon and Berthier ; all I know of them is, that they died with firm- 
nefs, and difdained to purchafe life by pretended difcoveries, or 
abjeQ fupplications. They had the reputation of being financiers, 
who were dead to all feeling for the people, who had enriched them- 
felves by their crimes, and who were the moft fervile inftruments of 
defpotifm. It is faid, that they had perfonal enemics, who mingled 
in the crowd, and inflamed and directed their paffions. Foulon is 
reported to have declared, that if he were minifter, he would force 
the people to eat hay; and it was in allufion tothis, that fome of 
the mob, after his death, ftuffed hay into his mouth. I have 
been affured, however, that he favoured and encouraged agricul - 
ture; and one of the fayings imputed to him, that he withed grafs 
to grow where Paris ftood, may be underitood only to exprefs his 
Opinion, that the immenfe fize of the metropolis was prejudicial to 
the country. 

* I own I feel the utmoft indignation, when I find thefe horrid 
acts of vengeance in the people, fpoken of with levity; and when I 
hear men, as I have done, indulging a favage kind of pleafantry, 
in facetious allufions to the lamp-poft. I was difgufted at Barnave, 
when I heard him in the aflembly, offering an apology for thefe 
murders, by afking whether the blood that had been fhed was of the 

Rev, Ocr, 1792. N puresk 
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pureft kind. It is true, that he vad been provoked by violent de. 
clamations againit the people, but nothing can be more milchies 
vous than fuch an expreflion in the mouth of a legiflator. However, 
much as [ have been fhocked at thefe events, they have not aliered 
my principles.’ 

Notwithftanding the many accounts of the French revolu- 
tion which our curiofity or our duty, as readers for the public, 
had led us to perufe, we again read Mr. G.’s narrative of 
the fame tranfaCtions with no fmall! degree of attention. Sims 
plicity and precifion are the prevailing characteriftics of his 
work. His partialities are all on the fide of liberty: but his 
love of liberty is not inconfiftent with humanity. As far as 
mere fa&is are concerned, his narrative is worthy of confidence. 
The general and predifpofing caufes of the revolution are clearly 
pointed out: but to reveal the immediate {prings and principles 
of many particular events, fome of which are the moft important 
in the whole drama, is a tafk which muft be left to the hiftorians 
of future times. 

The fecond part of thefe travels relates to England, and is 
not hiftorical, but critical. The fubjeéts treated are, Lotterics, 
the Civil and Criminal Laws of England, New/fpapers, Confti- 
tution, Elections, Cruelty to Animals, Commerce, Judicial Le- 
giflation, Literature and Literary Societies, Nobility, and the 
Slave Trade. We fhall infert fome pertinent ftri€tures on Ju- 
dicial Legiflation ; ftri€tures which it is impoffible to abridge, 
and which-none wil] think too long, but thofe who are inca- 
pable of eftimating their importance. ‘Ihe author obferves, that 
the common law of England is merely traditionary, that there 
is not any text in which it is contained, and that he who wants 
to know what the law is on any fubject, muft look to the parti- 
cular cafes which happen to have been decided, and obferve what 
the judges on thofe occafions remembered the law to be. The 
bufinefs of lawyers, in moft nations, ancient and modern, con- 
fifted in applying the general rules of Jaw to particular cafes: 
but the bufinefs of an Englifh lawyer is the very reverfe of this. 
He is to extract a rule from all the particular cafes, which have 
been previoufly decided ; and even when there is a precedent 
exactly in point, this precedent is fometimes denied, and fome- 
times over-ruled:—yet, (fays our author,) in {peaking of for- 
mer decifions, judges fay that they hold themfelves bound by 
them though they cannot approve them. Sometimes they are 
reduced to the difficulty of chufing between different autho- 
tities, “Thence they are infenfibly led to determine, not what 
the law is, but what, in their judgment, it ought to be; and 
the diftinction between declaratory and enacting laws, becomes 
a diftinction merely nominal, 
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¢ That the judges do thus often ac as legiflators is manifeft from 
a fact quite notorious here, that the law has in many inflances been 
totally altered in a courfe of years, without any interpofition whatever 
of the legiflacure. a 

¢ So much are the decifions of courts of juflice confidered as acts 
of legiflation, that where there are contrary decifions, the lat is 
held co be of the greateft authority, which can only be becaufe it is 
fuppofed to repeal, or what in this fenfe is fynonymous, to over- 
rule the former decilions. If decifions were to 5e confidered as that 
which they are in fact, only evidences and memorials of the tradi- 
tionary law of the country, there woald be no doubt but that che 
higheit authority ought to be given, not to the moft modern, bat to 
the mott ancient decifion, as being that which was made at a ume 
when the tradition had paffed through the fewelt hands, and confes 

vently was the moft pure and unadulterated. 

‘ In fome cafes, indeed, the judges in England are compelled to 
aft as legiflators. if the law were wholly a written Jaw,-it might 
frequently happen that cafes might occur, which the legiflature had 
not forefeen, and for which it confequently had not provided; but 
as the law is unwritten, it is impoffible to fay that any thing has been 
unforefeen, or unprovided for. ‘Though the cafe to be de:ermined 
may never have occurred before within human memory, yet the law 
is fuppofed to have decided upon it, and it never is admitted that 
any part of the tradition has been loit. As every new cafe arifes, 
the judges are bound to remember that part of the tradition which 
applies toit. It is in vain co fay that they never have heard the tra- 
dition, or that they have forget it; that, in fact, the tradition is 
now loft, there is no Jaw on the fubject, and the legiflature mutt 
fupply the omiflion. They are rather allowed to be wrong than 
to be ignorant. The court may be divided, twoof the four judges, 
who prefide, may fay that the law is one way, and the two others 
that it is directly the contrary ; but none cf them can be permitted 
to fay that they do not know what it is. ‘he conttitution will 
not allow its judges this fpecies of fallibility, they muft have 
known the law, and muft remember it; the confequence is, that 
they are obliged to do what is ufual, with perfons who are igno- 
rant or forgetful, while they pretend to remember, they in fet 
invert. 

‘Among the mifchiefs of this judicial kind of legiflation, it is no€ 
the leait that it is performed piece-mea!, without any general view of 
the fubject, and with a difpofition only to provide a remedy for one 
particular cafe, under ail its peculiar circumfances. Laws fo made, 
and fo eafily repealed, mutt neceffirily be attended with great ob- 
feurity and uncertainty. What effects are, in fact, produced by this 
fyitem, you may judge from this circumftance; that although, for 
leveral centuries palt, the courts of juitice have been perpetually 
employed in publifhing fragments of this tradition, they feem fill 
tO have as much to pudlith as ever: as many guefions of law arife 
IN the courts now every year, as did two centuries aga; and, though 
‘very term begets a volume of decifions, there are innumerable 
Points which the lawyers admit have never yet been decided. 
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¢ You will be glad, perhaps, to hear fomething of the nature of 
thefe queftions, which the courts are fo continually occupied in de- 
ciding. You will probably imagine, that they arife upon the rules 
by which property is acquired or difpofed of, or by which fatisfac- 
tion is made to individuals for injuries they have fuftained, or pu- 
nifhment is inflicted for crimes. ‘That fome queftions arife upon all 
thefe important points, is certainly true; but by far the greater 
number of queftions, which are argued and decided in the courts, 
relate not to the fubjects | have mentioned, and which may be called 
the fubftance of juftice, but merely to its forms. They are queftions 
refpecting the practice of the courts, refpecting their jurifdidtion, 
refpetting the forms by which one party {tates his complaint, and 
the other his defence. The time of the court is employed in deciding 
the differences, not which had arifen between the parties before they 
applied to the court, but which have arifen between them fince the 
proceedings began, and which the proceedings themfelves have oc- 
cafioned, The court has to folve, not the difhculty which the party 
originally fought to have folved, but thofe which he has to encoun- 
ter in his way, and of which he had no idea till he applied to juttice 
for relief; and, like the patient of a phyfician, whofe very remedies 
produce difeafes, and who in curing one malady gives birth to fe- 
veral others; the miferable fuitor mutt get rid of the difficulties, in 
which his attempt to obtain relief has involved him, before he can 
gain any profpect of that relief: and as the patient often dies of the 
remedy, fo the fuitor lofes his caufe; becaufe, though juftice was 
{ubftantially on his fide, yet his lawyers were miftaken in fome point 
of form ; that is in fome point, with which he himfelf could not be 
acquainted, and which the law has involved in fuch myftery, that 
none can pretend to any knowledge of it, but thofe who are ini- 
tiated in the profeffion. 

* But though the miftake was not his, ’tis he muft pay for it, and 
he is loaded with the triple expence of paying his attorney or his 
counfel, through whofe fault he has failed of fuccefs, of paying the 
cofts of his adverfary, who had done him wrong, and compelled him 
to refort to juftice for redrefs, and of paying a tax to the fupport of 
government, of whole inftitutions he thus finds him/felf the vidtim.’ 


We have not feen the German original of this work : but if 
it were indeed firft written in that language, we think the author 
muft have been much indebted to the communications and cri- 
ticifms of his Englifh acquaintance. The tranflator, we ful- 
pect, has not had much trouble in naturalizing this foreign pro- 
duion. The fentiments, as well as the ityle, are marked 
with the indelible characteriftics of genuine anglicifm. &), 





Art. IX. Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late 
Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge. Written by himfelf. 
Svo. pp: 405. 63s. Boards. Deighton. 1792. 


]* this very fingular volume, we difcover the fame freedom of 
opinion and language, with which moft of Mr. Wakefield’s 
works 
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works are ftrongly marked. In a certain degree, this freedom 
merits and obtains our commendation ; yet we cannot but re- 


probate, in ftrong terms, the abufe and ridicule, which it has 
induced the author to beftow on feveral individuals of high rank, 
iJluftrious character, and eminent abilities.—We feel, indeed, 
unufually indignant on the prefent occafion, as the greate/?, and 
commonly the only, failing, which is thus obtrufively thruft into 
notice, appears to be, that the high merits of the writer of this 
life have not been honoured, with the regard and patronage, 
which the writer himfelf openly proclaims they deferve. 

That Reviewers fhould not be omitted, in this ater Index, is 
not furprizing : that Conformifts fhould be placed in it, might 
have been expected: but we are difgufted, when we obferve the 
eagernefs with which opportunities are fought, and the trifles 
which are magnified, in order to lower the chara¢ters of Bifhop 
Lowth, who is, without proof, accufed of filching a remark from 
Jofeph Mede; of the Rev. Samuel Beardmore*, the late mafter 
of the Charter-Houfe fchool, who, it feems, once threatened 
to flog this writer of his own life, for an unfucce/sful tafk, which 
he produced to him while under his care; and of Dr. Cooke, 
Provoft of King’s College, Cambridge, who is fufpeéted of 
having aéted, with undue partiality, in conferring a prize, for 
which Mr. W. was candidate. In order to prove himfelf, 
not * blindly partial to the qualities of 4is own progeny, and 
unjuft to the merits of Ais rival,’ he fubjoins his own perform- 
ance, but not without acknowleged alterations. It feems to 
have. efcaped his obfervation, that, in order to decide on the 
juftice of the Umpire’s determination, his adverfary’s compofi- 
tion fhould alfo have been prefented to the public ; unlefs, in- 
deed, he fuppofes that, by printing his own to /hame the rogues, 
he proves it to be a matchlefs production, and beyond all hope 
of competition. 

Next comes Dr. Forfter, who gained the firft claffical medal 
while this writer only came in for the fecond: then Bifhop 
Horfley, then Bifhop Porteus, then Bifhop Pretyman: then’ 
—————— but it would be tedious to enumerate the particulars 
of fuch a lift.—We will, therefore, defift, from refpeét to our 


reader, and from compaflion to ourfelves. .B 


The public, however, are not to conclude that Mr. W. is 
amifanthrope whofe good word no man can obtain. There 
are characters of whom he fpeaks, and we believe very juftly, 
with the ‘higheft refpeét, and even kindnefs; viz. the late 
Archbifhop Herring ; Mr. Woodefon, late mafter of the Free 
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‘ * Of whom Mr. Wakefield’s learned friend Dr. Parr {peaks very 
iiferently in his late book on his controverfy with Mr, Curtis. 
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Grammar {chool at Kingfton on Thames, and father of the pre. 
fent Vinerian profeflor at Oxford ; the late learned Dr. Jortin; 
the Rev. Dr. Parr; the metaphyfical David Hartley; Mr, 
Tyrwhit; Dr. Waring ; Dr. Pearce, matter of the Temple; 
Mr. Vince; the late Mr. Watfon, rector of Stockport; the 
late Mr. Godwin, a Diffenting minifter, of , or near] the fame 
place; Dr. Enfield and Dr. Aitkin, tutors at the Warrington 
academy; the Rev. George Walker, of Nottingham; Mr, 
Howard, the pRIsONERS’ FRIEND; Dr. Kippis, &c. &c. 

e cannot conclude without beftowing our praife on Mr, 
Wakefield as an honeft and learned man, and as a zealous 
friend to liberty; though, at the fame time, he mufl pardon 
our lamenting his vanity, and his want of temper and of dif. 
cretion, Of his various former productions, we have already 
fpoken in our Review ; nor do we now feel inclined to alter 
our former decifions. As to the prefent work, we muft beg 
Jeave to hint to the author that unbiaffed judgment, mental for- 
titude, and an accurate eftimation of his own abilities, are requi- 
fites abfolutely neceflary, in our humble opinion, for every one 
who afpires to become his own biographer. 


° We fhall only add that, with all this irritable writer’s ec- 


centricities and afperities, we have, on the whole, found con- 
fiderable entertainment in the perufal of this account of his Life 
and Adventures * ; for it abounds with amuling ftories ; with 
ftrokes of harmlefs pleafantry, as well as of perfonal fatire ; 
and with anecdotes relative not only to himfelf, but to every 
body of whom he had any general knowlege ; or with whom 
he had any particular acquaintance or connexion. In a word, 
we have fcarcely ever met with a more mifcellaneous, more 


G, lively, more fenfible, or more reprehenfible performance, 





Art. X. Reafons for Unitarianifm; or, The primitive Chriftian Doc- 
trine, &c. By a Welfh Freeholder. 8vo. pp. 200. 28. 6d. 
fewed. Johnfon. 1792. 


es this traét are prefixed, firft, a dedication to the enemies 


of religious improvement ; fecondly, a preface, containing 
fome judicious ftriftures on certain pofitions exhibited in the 





* The adventures, however, will not appear to be very extraor- 
dinary, nor of much importance to any one befide the author hime 
felf. They chiefly confit of circumftances relative to his education; 
of his removals from one curacy to anotier, [for thofe are miftaken 
who have clafled Mr. W. with the Diffenter:,] and from one aca- 
cemical inftitution, or fcheme of private tuition, to another:—with 
a recital of his confequent difappointments, vexations, refentments, 
and literary contelts, 
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Bifhop of St. David's’ charge; and, thirdly, an introduction 
recommending freedom of inquiry. The work is divided into 
five parts, in which the author boldly attacks what is generally 
termed the orthodox faith, and endeavours to prove his own 

inions to be founded in reafon, and juftified by {cripture. He 
is an Unitarian in the complete modern acceptation of the 
word, denying the Trinity, the pre-exiftence and atonement 
of Chrift, and the exiftence of a fpiritual principle in man dif- 
tinct from the body; and maintaining the abfolute unity of 
God, the proper humanity of Chrift, the neceflity and efficacy 
of good works, and the fufficiency of repentance without a vi- 
carious facrifice, to obtain pardon from a placable Deity. He 
aflerts alfo the doétrine of materialifm, and reprefents the re- 
furre@tion of Chrift as the fole ground of a Chriftian’s hope of 
eternal life. , 

Confcious as the Welfh Freeholder muft be of his having fo 
eflentially departed from the eftablrfhed and general creed, we 
were a little furprized at his requiring the courteous reader to 
bring to the perufal of his pamphlet a mind fo exempted from 

rejudice, as to be ‘in a ftate of perfect indifference as to 
which fide the truth lies.’ Such a mind is rarely to be found. 
Reafon is continually at war with prejudice; and, on account 
of predileCtions and habits of thinking, which education, pub~ 
lic inftruétion, books, connections, and other caufes, produce, 
it is hardly poffible, in the religious world, to meet with a man 
who fhail undertake an important theological inquiry, with a 
perfect indifference as to the refult. Why will this author be 
fo unreafonable as to expect it? and why will he pay foilla 
compliment to his fentiments and arguments, efpecially if he 
has truth on his fide, as to defpair of fuccefs becaufe the mind 
of the reader may have previoufly received a contrary bias ? 

We have no doubt of the author’s thorough conviétion of 
the truth and importance of the fyftem which he efpoufes ; and 
we are ready to applaud the opennefs, the earneftnefs, and the 
ability, which he difplays as an Unitarian advocate: but while 
he offers his objections againft the Trinity, atonement, &c. 
while he laments the averfion which men have to become 
altogether rational in religious matters, and talks of the uncloud- 
ed eye of the rational Chriftian, he does not feem aware of the 
objections which may be urged againft his own bypothelis, nor 
of the ferious difficulties under which it labours. 

Our author makes it a condition, that the fcriptures be ad- 
mitted as fully competent to fettle the point at iflue: but he 
does not clearly explain how much of the New Teftament he 
confiders as fcripture. Paul’s Epiftles do not feem to be re- 
garded by him as part of the facred canon: but, allowing them 
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to be the genuine writings of the Apoftle, they ftill clog the 
Unitarian argument ; for we can fcarcely account for the ex. 
preffions which they contain, on the fuppofition of his being an 
Unitarian; and to deny his being an Unitarian is to allow an 
higher antiquity to what are called the corruptions of Chriftia- 
nity, than is compatible with the fyftem. 

Some queftions which this writer propofes, on the doétrine 
of atonement, require a ferious confideration. Divines have 
probably explained the terms on which it is erected, with too 
rigid a regard to their primary fignification ; yet the origin of 
facrifices may be thought to countenance the ideas which the 
more liberal have maintained in reference to it. How came 
it to pafs that men fhould think of propitiating the Creator, by 
taking away the life of an unoffending animal ? 

That part of the work which is intended to defend and re. 
commend materialifm, will probably be thought, by moft read. 
ers, to be unfatisfactory. The orthodox will pronounce our au- 
thor too fond of human reafon, while the infidel may confider 
him as not altogether rational. One will think he has gone too 
far,—the other, not far enough. On the materialift’s fcheme, 
refurrection is fynonimous with re-creation, and death is a 
temporary annihilation ; that is to fay, it is fomething more 
than fleep*. On this hypothefis, the very refurrection of 
Chrift creates a difficulty. Where is he with his rifen body? 
With what*fyftem of matter is he now connected ? Where is 
heaven? Is it fomewhere in this or in another planet ? 

The fact is, that, on topics connected with revelation, (as 
in many other cafes,) it is eafier to raife objections than to an- 
fwer them. A revelation from God, however plain and fuffi- 
cient to anfwer the intended purpofes, will neceflarily involve a 
variety of intricate and perplexing inquiries. Thefe inquiries 
generate controverfies, and thefe controverfies have been known 
to produce hatred, malice, and all uncharitablenefs; when they 
ought rather to have infpired men with difidence and humi- 
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‘** The author obferves, p. 143. on Luke, xxiii. 43. that Para- 
dife, in this text, may ‘ mean no more than the {tate of the virtuous 
dead :’ but wherein can their ftate, in the grave, differ from that of 
the wicked? Of the parable of the Rich man and Lazarus, he 
fays, that ‘ the whole reprefentation feems adapted to the inconfit- 
ent notions of the vulgar.” Might not an infidel fay the fame of 
the account given in the New Teftament of the laft judgment, and 
of Chrift’s coming to judge the world? 

The Welfh Freeholder fays of materialifm, that ‘ it does not di- 
minifh nor weaken the motives to a virtuous condud.’ Surely it will, 
or will not, as we may happen to feel on the fubje&t. A Jong-in- 
terrupted confcioufnefs is not a pleafing thought, | 
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them of the narrow limits of the human 
ynderftanding ; to have induced them to tolerate each other’s 
errors; and to have convinced them that their duty confifts 
not fo much in the formation of accurate fyftems, as in th 


practice of virtue and benevolence. Moo.y: 


lity, by convincing 





reo 


Arr. XI. High Church Politics : being a feafonable Appeal to the 
Friends of tne Britifh Conftitution againft the Practices and Prin- 
ciples of High Charchmen, as exemplified in the late Oppofition 
to the Repeal of the Teft Laws, and in the Riots at Birmingham. 
vo. pp.195- 38. 6d. fewed. Johnfon, 17,2. 

HEN religion and politics are blended in controverfy, they 

generate a degree of heat deftructive to the cold virtue of 
prudence. Hence, auxiliaries are called in by the contending 
parties, which do no fervice to either caufe ; and high church- 
men and low churchmen are feen mutually condemning cach other 
in the very thing which they allow. A modern Diilenter come 
plains when he is reproached with the fhare which his great- 
grandfather had in the death of Charles 1. and with holding 
the fentiments of the old Oliverian party: yet this fame Difs 
fenter, when he prefents his vindication to the public, in re- 
ply to the churchman’s calumny, will be guilty of a fimilar 
crime, by charging our modern advocates for the eftablifhment 
with cherifhing the flavifh and tyrannical fentiments formerly 
preached by the Sacheverels of paft days. The fact is, fcarcely 
any controverfial writer, like a cautious general, is content with 
acting merely on the defenfive, but takes the firft opportunity 
of carrying the war into the enemy’s quarters. ‘[hus aéts the 
prefent champion of the Diffienters. He boldly prefents hime 
felf before the armies of high churchmen, and commences an 
offenfive war. He charges the church of England with hold- 
ing, among her tenets, per/ecution for confcience fake; he ranks 
paffive obedience and non-refifiance among her doctrines; and, 
while churchmen are labouring to make the loyalty of Diffent- 
ers fufpicious, he returns the favour by remarking, that thofe 
machinations which fhook the throne for five fucceffive reigns, 
and ripened into two rebellions againft the princes of the houfe 
of Hanover, were chiefly fomented and carried on by high 
churchmen. 

In thus vifiting the fins of the fathers upon the children, each 
party pleads provocation: but as this circumftance does not at 
all belong to the point at iflue, we could with to fee it altoge- 
ther put out of the caufe, and the merits of the queftion rela- 
tive to the teft laws (if enough has not already been faid on 
It,) fairly and difpaffionately argued. 
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The writer of this pamphlet has taken: confiderable pains tg 
prepare himfelf for the difcuffion ; and he employs the mate, 
rials which he has colle€ted, with much abnity. He makes his 
principal attack on the ‘¢ Review of the Cafe of the Proteftant 
Diffeycers,”’? which has been afcribed to the Bifhop of St. Da. 
vid’s ; and he expofes the falfe reafoning, which, according to 
the arguments here exhibited, it contains. 

In anfwer to the author of the * Review of the Cafe, &&,. 
who contends that the reftraints occafioned by the teft laws are 
neceflary for the fecurity, and implied in the very idea of an 
eftablifhment, he fays, * How can this reftraint be neceffary to 
fupport every eftablifhed church, when a// but one can do withe 
out it?’ 

In reply to what the advocates of the teft laws have re. 
peatedly afierted, that they rob the Diflenters of none of their 
rights, he thus argues: 

‘ | will egree wich Mr. Borke, that no individual has any dire& 
original right to any {peeific fhare of power and direction in the ma- 
nagement of the itate; for, as he admits, civil focie:y is the off- 
{pring of convention, and that convention mufi be founded on equa- 
lity and joftice. But every individual, who gave up his direét in. 
dividual right to govern himfelf, muft be entitled to che advantages 
he flipulated in reiurn ; and unlefs it can be thewn that the con- 
vention, on which our government depends, contains different 
terms for churchmen and diffenters, and, in fhort, is neither equal 
nor jult, the whole body of the diflenters ought not to be excluded, 
by a general incapacitation, from all fhare whatever in the govern- 
ment.’ 

There is no obfervation made by the ** Reviewer of the 
Cafe,’ which our author more {trongly reprobates, than that 
which reprefents it to be, at any time, in the power of the Dif- 

fenters to efface the incapacities of the tef? laws. 

 * Gracious Heavens! (he exclaims,) can fuch deteftable language 
be aicribed to an holy prelate, to the teacher of a religion for 
which every other fect is to be humbled? Is confcience moulded at 
our will; and are its dictates within our power? Would it not be 
an infult to tell a man, excluded by his poverty from fitting in par- 
liament, that bis exclufion hardly amounted to an incapacity, be- 
caufe he had it in bis power at any time to cfface it, by buying a fuf- 
ficient eftate ?? 

On the loyalty of Diffenters, he fays, ¢ it is the opinion of 
many who have good means of information, and have taken 
pains to afcertain the fact, that there are fewer republicans 
among the Diffenters, in proportion to their numbers, than 
among the members of the eftablifhment itfelf.’ 

This may or may not be true. /¥? have no means of af- 


certaining the fact: but it is certain that the exclufions of the 
teft 
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teft laws are reafons for diffatisfaction among the excluded; and, 
in this view, as tending to difturb the harmony of the empire, 
we have pronounced them impolitic. By thefe laws, the members 
of the eftablifhment are formed into a kind of civil corporation, 
enjoying 2 complete monopoly of all places of honour and 
emolument: but we concetve this to be as difhonourable to 
our eftablifhed church, as it is unneceffary for its fupport. 
Statefmen, we are perfuaded, will, on political motives, ere 
long, urge their repeal ; and then all will agree in ridiculing 
the abfurdity, not to fay the cruelty, of ftatutes, which muft 
put the covernment in the awkward fituation of indemnify- 
ing its fubjects for doing their duty, whenever the exigencies 


of the {tate particularly required their afliftance. Mooy. 





—_—— 


Aet. XU. The Life of Fane de St. Remy de Valois, heretofore Counte/s 
Lela Motte. Containing a circumftantia!l and exact Detail of the 
many extraordinary Events which have attended this unfortunate 
Lady from her Birth, and contributed to raife her to the Dignity 
of Confidant and Favourite of the Queen of France. Some fare 
ther Particulars relative to the myfterious Tranfaction of the Dia- 
mond Necklace. Her Trial, Condemnation, and Imprifonment 
in the Salpetriere; her almoft miraculous Efcape from thence: 
with many curious and interefting Particulars of her Journey 
through feveral Provinces of France, under different Difguifes. 
Alfo, am Addrels to the National Aflembly, fupplicating a new 
Trial, Written by herfelf. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 450 Pages 
ineach. 133. Boards) Bew. 179). 

Art three years ago, were publifhed Memoirs of the 
* Countefs de Valois de la Motte, profeffed to be a tranfla- 

tion from the French, written by herfelf *; and to the account 
which we then gave of that publication, we have now to add, 
that, in the preface to the prefent work, this moft unfortunate 
lady complains, that, under the agitation of mind in which fhe 
drew up a ftate of the leading facts there related, fhe availed 
herlelf of the affiftance of a gentleman who had been recom- 
mended to her to reduce them into order. On perufal, howe 
ever, fhe found great reafon-to be diflatisfied with the colouring 
which he gave to her fentiments and language ; particularly in 
his defcription of her fecond interview with the queen, which 
fhe thought expofed her to injurious fufpicions: but the ori- 
ginal being publifhed when fhe made this difagreeable dif- 
covery, fhe could only endeavour to get the facts more fimply 
ftated in the tranflation. 





* See Review, vol. Ixxx. p.26g, 
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In this new publication, Madame De Ja Motte enters into a 
more full detail of the events of her private life, which the pro. 
fefles to be an unvarnifhed picture of her weaknefles and errors, 
drawn by a pencil not guided by the finger of vanity. Friends 
and ftrangers, fhe obferves, were equally prefling to hear the 
narrative of her misfortunes; their importunities were in 
no {mall degree enforced by the low whifpers of fufpicion; and 
left filence fhould give fané&tion to reproach, fhe took up the 
pen with a trembling hand, and wrote the dictates of her 
wounded honour. She writes, indeed, in an agreeable and in. 
terefting manner, that imprefles the reader with confidence in 
her relation. ‘lhe profits refulting from this publication, fhe 
promifed to dedicate to the payment of her hufband’s creditors, 
that they may derive comfort from this record of her mif- 
fortunes ; and that even her miferies may be advantageous to 
others*. Thefe miferies are now clofed by a fatal difafter record. 
ed in the Supplement to her prefent narrative; thofe of her once 
powerful perfecutors have fince followed; they are all fo com- 
pletely fwept away, and the whole fcene where thefe tranfac- 
tions took place, is fo wholly altered, that thefe volumes con- 
tain in truth a tale of other times, a fort of antediluvian nare 
rative ! 

Jane de St. Remy de Valois, who claimed defcent from a 
natural fon of Henry Il. was born at Fontette, July 22, 1756. 
Her father, ftyled Baron de St. Remy, of whofe talents we 
are not taught to form very exalted ideas, had a fon by his 
father’s maid, Maria loflel, whom he married, and then had 
two daughters, of whom this Jane was the eldeft. Her mo- 
ther, of whofe perfon fhe gives a far more advantageous de- 
fcription than of either her difpofition or chara@ter, fo im- 
poverifhed her hufband by her extravagance, and by libe- 
rality to her poor rclations, that they thought it prudent, to 
defert their inheritance, and repair to Paris. Jane and her 
brother were taken with them, but the younger child was 
Jeft, or rather dropped, to the optional care of its godfather, 
an old avaricious farmer, who was in pofleflion of a great 
part of the Baron’s eftate. Jane was then about four years 
old, and was cruelly ufed by her mother, who trained her 
to run after paflengers, begging as a defcendant from HenrylII. 
de Valois King of France. Her father foon dying of diftrefs 
and dejection, her mother attached herfelf to a foldier, ftill 
keeping Jane to her beggerly occupation; fhe enjoined ber 
to bring home every day ten fous, and on Sundays and holi- 
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days twice that fum; and to excite the greater compaffion, 
a younger fifter, born a few days after her father’s death, 
was tied on her back. At length, this mother and the fol- 
djer deferted the children, leaving them in a wretched lodg- 


ing, and to the ftill more wretched employment of begging 
and cleaning fhoes. When they had been about a month 
‘1 bufinefs on their own account, they met a carriage and 
four horfes, which, proceeding but flowly, afforded them the 
opportunity of begging at the door in their ufual ftyle as 
orphan defcendants of the royal houfe of Valois. ‘This eoach 
happened to belong to the Marquis de Boulainvilliers, who, 
with his lady, was going to his country-feat; and the Mar- 
chionefs, after giving them a trifle, ordered them to call on 
her, that fhe might examine into the truth of their pretenfions. 
The Marchionefs put the girls to a boarding-fchool for educa- 
tion, where the youngeft foon died of the fmall-pox; and, 
after the like preparation, fhe fent the fon to fea. The Mar- 
quis, who is reprefented as very avaricious, not viewing this 
patronage, which might prove expenfive, in a favourable light, 
Jane was articled for three years to a mantuamaker: but the 
fatigue of her bufinefs, together with fome fparks of pride, 
kindled by the great attention paid to her pretenfions of nobility 
hy the Marchionefs and her connections, threw her into a fit 
of illnefs. On her recovery, fhe was removed to another 
miftrefs: whofe bufinefs being ftill more extenfive, a relapfe 
enfued, and fhe again returned to the hotel de Boulainvilliers. 
She was then fent to wait on a gentlewoman; and afterward 
to aflift a woman who took in plain work: but none of thefe 
{tations correfponding with her enlarged ideas, another illnefs 
brought her back to the Boulainvilliers family. Having * now 
nearly attained her full ftature,’ the Marquis began to view 
her with a different kind of attention, and made her a variety 
of prefents; which gave much uneatinefs to the Marchionefs, 
who was then endeavouring to get her and her brother’s pre- 
tenfions acknowleged at court. A more explicit manifefta- 
tion of ungenerous views being repulfed, his partiality was 
changed into enmity. Her brother, however, who had ferved 
in the navy, was prefented at court, his family and title were 
acknowleged, and a penfion was to be afiened to him and his 
ifters to fupport their new characters: but, by the ill offices 
of the Marquis, under the plea of flate ceconomy, thefe pen- 
fions were contracted to 800 livres, about 33. iterling, an- 
nually, to each. Being now on an eftablifhment, however 
patrow, Mademoifelle St. Remy de Valois removed to a con- 
vent, {till followed by the folicitations and ill offices of the ad- 
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miring Marquis, according to the fluctuations of his temper; 
until fhe accepted an offer of refiding with a lady who was 
aunt to Monf. De la Motte, an officer in the Gens d’Armes, 
and whom our heroine married: foon after which event, fhe loft 
her kind mother (inlaw), as fhe always terms her, by the fmall- 
pox. Among other great perfonages to whom the Marchionefs 
had introduced Madame De la Motte, was the Cardinal de 
R , who readily promifed her his patronage; and this 
princely and profligate prelate, who had formerly been on the 
beft terms with the Queen of France, but was then at great 
variance with her, hoped, if he could manage to introduce 
Madame De Ja Motte into royal favour, that fhe might return 
the obligation by promoting a reconciliation; and this event 
actually fo!lowed. 

This is a bare fketch of the previous hiftory of this re- 
markable woman, whofe fubfequent adventures are better 
known than intimately underftood, though much may be in- 
ferred amid the obfcurity of her relation. As to the hiftory of 
the famous diamend necklace, we may poflibly reft as fafely 
on her account of it as on any other; for we have none but 
from partics, and, though all are to be read with caution, the 
greate{t credit may be due to the greateft fufferer. 

The fame of intimacy with the great, and the hopes which 
it infpires, have often feduced little folks to utter ruin. ‘The 
honour of confidence is generally dearly bought, by employ- 
ment in tranfactions which they might difdain as principals, 
Objections are not expected from inferior agents ; and thofe 
agents, hoping that their intereft is fecured by the poffeffion of 
fecrets, run blindly into fchemes, of which, if they fail by dif- 
covery, the whole guilt is heaped on the devoted inftruments. 
‘Thus it appears to have fared with the unfortunate inftance in 
queftion: for perfonages too exalted for refponfibility, muft 
be fcreened at any rate. 

Occafions continually offer for remarking that, if any vir- 
tue yet remains amid a general relaxation of principles, it is to 
be fought in the middle ranks of fociety; for, want of property, 
and a fuperabundance.of it, are equally deftrudctive of correct 
habits of thinking and acting. Our view is now directed to 
the {uperior ranks in life; and the higher we carry our fcrutiny, 
the farther we depart from all folicitude to preferve a fpotlefs 
character. High life is above low obligations; and when we 
rife to royalty, we reach the climax of moral liberty! Ac- 
cording to the memoirs before us, the Cardinal de Rohan had 
by fome means loft bis former favour with the Queen, which 
was fycceeded by a deeply-rooted antipathy ; fo that when, 
through 
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through the medium of Madame De la Motte, he fought a re- 
oration to favour, a bafe {cheme* was meditated to entrap 
him to fure deftruction. It is here that we obtain a glimmer- 
ing of light, juft enough to render the darknefs vifible; and to 
enable us to perceive how the heedlefs mediatrix, as ungtarded 
as her miftrefs, fuffered herfelf to be fatally entangled in the fame 
net. On the failure of this fcheme, the merit of which ts claim- 
ed by the Countefs, and during a feeming good underftanding 
among all the three, the myfterious negociation for the diamond 
necklace, in which the Queen’s name was not to be mention - 
ed, but efcaped by the Cardinal’s eagernefs to fulfil his com- 
mifion, appears to be then converted into another plot, for 
involving an embarrafled man in a pecuniary obligation every 
way beyond his ability to difcharge, aad then dropping him in it. 
The difregard afterward fhewn to this valuable toy, by fome of 
the ftones being given to the Counte(s, a// the confequences of 
which dangerous, if not infidiou , prefent, the donor did not 
perhaps confider, will not difcredit the furmife :—but this lady, 
who perfonally rofe from the lowelt ftation, not improving with 
equal {peed in political finefle, fo as to act with {uperior per- 
fonages on equal terms, appears to have meddled officioufly in 
the bufinefs, more than in prudence fhe ought to have done ; 
fo that when the ftorm was ready to burft on the Cardinal, he 
ungratefully contrived that it fhould fall on, and crufh, an un- 
protected woman. 

Though this work is profeffed to be written by Madame 
Dela Motte, it is not faid to be a tranflation from her French 
MS; yet it does not read like an original compofition, nor 
can we fuppofe that the Countefs had acquired a fufficient 


knowlege of our language to write itin Englith. —N « 


The laft and greate{t misfortune of this lady’s unhappy life, 
(already mentioned, ) is thus related by the editor, in a Supple- 
ment to her memoirs; it befel her, after her laft retreat into 
England : 


* The ci-devant Countefs, as fhe ftyled herfelf, having com- 
pleted the preceding Hiftory of her Life, was induced to delay its 
publication, from overtures being made for its fuppreffion by a per-~ 
fon pretending to be charged with acommiffion for that parpofe 
from the then HIGHEST POWERS in France. Some months were 
therefore waited in fruitlefs negociation, till the unexpeéted fight, 
and confequent embarraffments, of the Royal Fugitives dettroyed 
every flattering profpec&t and pleafing hope of the Countels being 
relieved from the difficulties in which the moft vindiétive periecu- 
tions had involved her. The difceffion of inferior objects vecef- 
farily gave Way tothe more momentous concerns of nat. sal afFairss 
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and the {peedy flight of the negociator, who had impreffed her wich 
an idea thar fhe would foon be placed beyond the reach of fortune, 
by the immediate fettlement of an annuity on herfelf, and the fj. 
quidation of her hufband’s debts, on condition of giving up the 
manufcript and printed copies of Her Life, left her to ftruggle with 
the new-created difficulties his flattering affurances had fo greatly 
increafed. 

‘ During this time, debts fhe had unavoidably contracted; not 
through luxurious indulgence, but by immediate neceflity; for in 
the humiliating fchool of adverfity fhe had been taught the ufeful 
leffons of frugality and moderation; and thefe the daily praétifed, 
with patient fubmiflion; yielding to her reverfe of fortune with 
a calm compofure that would not have difhonoured the rigid 
maxims of the molt aultere philofopher: Thefe, however, fhe had 
a reafonable profpect of being difencumbered from. But her tran- 
quillity was again interrupted by a fhock fhe little expefled, and 
was lefs prepared to fupport. Without previous demand, or inti- 
mation, a writ was iflued againft her for a debt of 3ol. faid to have 
been contracted by her hufband during his refidence in England; 
and the was arrefted at her lodgings, oppofite the Temple of Flora, 
near the Afylum. 

* Here the fortitude which had fupported her through more try- 
ing fcenes forfook her. She was alarmed with the idea of its being 
a {cheme once more to put her in the power of her enemies; and 
the dread of being again immured amid the horrors of a French 
prifon diftrafled her mind. It was natural enough for her to entertain 
this fuppofition, as fimilar attempts had been unfuccefsfully made, 
The minion of juftice frequently admonifhing her of the neceffity he 
was under of immediately conveying her to prifon, at length roufed 
her to a due fenfe of her fituation. By the perfuafive infiuence of a 
guinea, and a bottle of wine placed on the table, his forbearance 
was obtained for an hour or two, in which time fhe told him he 
fhould be able to procure a friend to bail the ation. The fellow’s 
fcruples being thus filenced, he was lefs attentive to his prifoner 
than the pafling ftrangers of the ftreet, his attention being occupied 
by looking out of the window. The Countefs, imagining this 
would be a favourable opportunity to extricate herfelf from the fell 
gripe of her mercilefs purfuer, with much art and dexterity flipped 
out of the room, and locking the door on the outfide, thought of 
her eicape; fhe ran into a neighbouring houfe, while the bailif, 
fenfible of the trick, remained at the window, coolly obferving 
what courfe fhe would take. Being fatisfied of this, he foon libe- 
rated himfelf and followed her. He fearched the houfe, which fhe 
vainly hoped would have proved her afylum, without effedt, till reach- 
ing the two pair of ftairs back room, the door of which was locked, 
he concluded the unhappy fugitive had taken refuge in it, and with- 
out hefitation broke icopen. This he had-no fooner accomplifhed, 
than, maddening with the idea of being again in his power, fhe 
threw up the window, and jumped out before he could fecure her. 

* By the rath a&t of this frantic moment, falling againft the 


trunk of atree, fhe broke one of her thighs, fhattered her knee-pam, 
beat 
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heat in one of her eyes, disfigured her face, and otherwife bruifed 


her body ‘a a manner too fhocking to relate. The blood iffued 
with a violence from her wounds, that for a while refifted every 
effort to ftop its courfe, fufpended animation, and imprefled the 
‘dea of immediate diffolution. Recovering, however, from thefe 
dangerous fymptoms, fhe was at length, with much care though 
reat difficulty, conveyed to her lodgings. But while the feelings 
of the furrounding {fpectators were agonized with humane aeatly 
at this horrid fpectacle, the officer, with a difgraceful apathy, was 
only intent to maintain the legality of his caption, and refuled to 
furrender the mangled carcafe till he had good bail for its fecurit 
This was obtained from a gentleman who has fince conteited . 
= of the writ, and nonfuited the party with whom it origin- 
‘« She continued for fome weeks in a doubtful ftate of pai 
fering ; and her friends rather cherifhed than aide bend 
of her recovery. The exertions of her furgeon however feemed ss 
co-operate with their withes, and his fkill effected more than their 
warmeft hopes expected. No lefs diftinguifhed by humanity than 
profefional ability, it is a tribute enforced by truth to mention th 
— rig pie furgeon, near the afylum. ‘ 
* About t irati i c 
me. * we ~ peppy! the ninth week fhe was fo far recover- 
judged out of danger. Her fpirits, which had neve 
forfaken her during this fevere trial, feemed now to have recove vd 
much of their wonted brilliancy. Her friends rejoiced in the ev a 
but their imprudence foon put an end to every flatteri a 
On Sunday, the 21ft day of Auguft, 1791, the ace. — 
her fome mulberries, of which fhe was saaibeiahal f ‘4 a ae en 
~ - — and fatal effet; for ionealy tod: ie ; id te 
er flomach, before fhe {welled to an ‘aftonithi pare 6 
lelclth satel venting, Chics condineet sx. gone Sager 
mifion till the Toefday ni g> ich continued with little inter- 
; ; ght following, when fhe ired. § 
Was privately interred in th >. expired. She 
te Hidy Sllowing, i burying-ground at Lambeth, on 
* Such was the mel —. , 
ordinary woman, cease ee wad gy “4 oe eta 
ter, whatever may be faid b igi Se 
; , y the rigid daught tity i 
ver difpe hed ae there were ane sealed snide 0 A ' . 
ition fhe was generous and h pr 
and engaging; and in h humane, 1n behaviou> affable 
the life and fpitit of wh ee ee 
He atever circle fhe a ins 55 
ene of her mental endowments, Pearson ad Pie the 
ieiesds — — She poffeffed a mafculine fpirit alae er 
sills seted idity of her fex, which fupported her through ever 
appeal j » except that which accelerated her diffolution. H 4 
vices on rd made to a higher tribunal; if on earth fhe had . 
raction has painted, let her death expi ae 
? expiate them, and her 


g'ave conceal them.’ her 
Eo eens -G. 
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Art. XIII. Divine Worfoip founded in Nature, and fupported by 
Scripture Authority, An Effay. With Remarks on Mr. Wake. 
field’s Arguments againft Public Worship, and Strictures on fome 
Parts of his Silva Critica, and Englifh Verfion of the New Tef. 
tament. By John Pope, Tutor in the Belles Lettres and Clafi. 
cal Literature, in the New College, Hackney. 8vo. pp. 199, 
3s. Od. fewed. White and Son. 1792. 


4 ies obligation of divine worfhip has been fo fully eftablithed, 
both on the ground of authority and expediency, in the 
anfwers which have already appeared to Mr. Wakefield’s Re. 
marks, &c. that Mr. Pope’s diflertation on the fubject appears 
under fome difadvantages. He expatiates, it is true, more dif. 
fufely than his predeceflors in this controverfy have done, on 
the arguments from reafon; and he has taken great pains to 
colle&t and comment on all ih: cexts of fcriptu:e, which can 
be adduced with any effect in tuppore of this practice: but 
we find little which we judge fuficiently new and important 
to lay before our readers. The following paflage, in which he 
combats Mr. Wakefield’s idea that in the revelation, both of 
Mofes and Chrift, there have been an infancy, a youth, anda 
manhood, deferve attention: 

‘ If revelation be regarded as a fyftem, confifting of doétrines, 
precepts, and obfervances, the affertion that it admits of a pro- 
greffive ftate of improvement, is fo far from being true, that, in 
reality, it is capable of no gradation at all, The revelation grant. 
ed to Adam, for inftance, if there was any, is now the fame as 
when it was at firft given ; and the fame may be faid as to the reve- 
lation communicated to Noah, to Abraham, and to Jacob. The 
principles which each of thefe revelations contained, were always 
the fame, and the obligation of thefe principles, unvaried, till the 
moment of their being iuperfeded by fucceeding ones. In the fame 
manner, the revelation by Mofes was the fame till the period when 
Chrift came into the world, as when the law was delivered on Mount 
Sinai. This is manifeft both from the paflages which have been al- 
ready cited, and indeed, from the tenor of the whole Old Telta- 
ment, in which the Ifraelites are repeatedly condemned for their 
neglect of the ftatutes and judgements which Mofes had appointed 
them, Ezekiel accordingly (xviii, 5. 22.) exprefsly reckons among 
the qualities neceflary to entitle a man to the divine acceptance, the 
obfervance of the ftatutes and judgments of God; that by thefe are 
meant the inftitutions of Mofes, is manifeft from numerous other 
paflages. And Malachi, the laft of the prophets under the Mofaic 
difpenfation, gives the Jews this injunion, Remember ye the law of 
Mojfes my fervant, which I commanded unto him in Horeb, for all l/- 
rael, with the fiatutes and judgments. 

‘ This, however, has been fo fully treated of, that there can be 
no neceflity for farther enlargement. From what, therefore, has 
been already faid, compared with the preceding obfervations, it 


cannot but be clearly manifeft, that it was not the defign of God 
to 
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to abrogate, in general, the Mofaic iniftitution, before its defigns 
were fully accomplifhed. 

‘ Indeed, it is an idea, which, I believe, was never before ftart- 
ed, that any law whatfover is capable of undergoing a gradual ab- 
rogation, when there is nothing contained in it, which declares or 
even-intimates fach an abrogation. Would any law, for initance, 
contained in the Englifh ftatute-book, be regarded as having no 
efficacy, becaufe merely it had been neglected ? Is not the com- 
plaint, which is daily made of oppreflive, though obfolete ftatutes, 
derived from the very circumftance, that, though obfolete, they ate 
not, on that account, of lefs force than thofe which are continually 
put in execution? Would not their gradual tendency to-abroga- 
tion, render all fuch complaints unneceffary? And can we fuppofe 
the laws of revelation to be of fuch a fort, as that a courfe of years 
or ages fhould deftroy their efficacy ? 

‘ But allowing, for a moment, that after a certain number of 
ages they were intended to be paffed over in filence; is it noc 
firange, that the being who enacted them fhould not only leave no 
clear intimations of fuch defign, but fhould exprefs thofe laws in 
fuch a manner, as to convey the diametrically contrary idea? 

‘ Again, on the fuppofition of fuch gradual abrogation, how fhall 
it be known, at what time the complete abrogation muft take place ? 
At what period fhould ceremonies of one kind be abolifhed, and at 
what, thofe of another kind, till the whole is brought to abolition? 
Thefe are queftions, which he who talks of fuck abolitions, ought 
to be prepared clearly to anfwer. Indeed they are fuch as no one 
can an{wer ; fince they proceed on the {uppofition, that, in the reve- 
lation itfelf, thefe periods are fo diftinctly marked out, as to leave 
no doubt concerning them. And whether this be the cafe in any 
revelations with which we are acquainted, may be left to Mr. 
Wakefield himfelf to determine.’ 

‘ In reality, Mr. Wakefield confounds together two ideas effen- 
tially different, that of the perfons, amongft whom a particular dif- 
penfation is admitted, and the di/pen/fation it/elf. The former are 
truly capable, and actually admit of fuch degrees of improvement, 
as may properly give occafion to diftinguith different generations by 
the appellations of infancy, youth, and manhood. But the difpenfa- 
tion itfelf ftill remains the fame. ‘The only alteration which takes 
place, isin them ; amongft whom light and knowledge may gra- 
dually {pring up, fo as to caft a luftre, if I may fo exprefs mytelf, 
on the difpenfation itfelf; that is, enable later ages to underftand ic 
more clearly, and fulfil its intentions more completely, than any 
preceding ones. But this is very different ftom altering the difpen- 
fation ; which ftill continues, unvaried ; and itison this, not on the 
perfons who admit it, that the controverfy turns. If the difpenfa- 
tion be of fuch a kind, a8 is intended to introduce one more pei- 
fect, when the circamftances of the world are fitted for it, we may 
reafonably prefume, that the former will give way, and the more 
perfect one take place. This was the cafe, with refpe&t to the Mo- 
laic inflitution, compared with that of the gofpel. But who ever 
thought, that any part of the former was to be difregarded, before 
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the latter made its appearance? Indeed, as it was intended to in, 
troduce the latter (the Jaw being, as the apoftle fays in Gal. iii. 24. 
cur {choolmafler, or rather, conduding fervant to bring us unto Chrift), 
would it not be with the utmoft impropriety, that any obfervance of 
the law fhould be abrogated, before the end which it was intended 
to anfwer was completed 2” 

The ftritures on Mr. Wakefield, at the clofe of the pam- 
phlet, difplay confiderable learning and acutenefs: but, as all 
controverfy between thefe gentlemen feems too much under the 
influence of perfonal motives, we mutt decline entering on that 
particular examination of thefe criticifms and remarks, to which 
they might otherwife have been entitled. E 





des 


Art. XIV. Travels into Norway, Denmark, and Ruffia, in the 
Years 1788, 1789, 1790, and 1791. By A. Swinton, Efg. 
Svo. pp. 506. 7s. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1792. 


6 hes author of thefe travels notices his two recent predecef- 

fors in this northern tour, Mefirs. Wraxall and Coxe. 
He admires the celerity of Mr. Wraxall’s movements, who 
effected a journey of 2000 miles round the Baltic fea, in the 
courfe of five months! a pace too rapid * to fuppofe that he 
had it in his power to draw many of his reflections from actual 
obfervation :” the prefent writer accordingly correéts occafton- 
ally the wrong information which Mr. W. received, and the 
premature opinions that he formed. Mr. Coxe, he obferves, 
travelled at a rate fomewhat flower, and much more folemn; 
and he acknowleges the importance of his objects of attention: 
but another traveller was yet wanted, for he adds, 


‘ Ic is not, however, long details, biographical, hiftorical, or 
philofophical, that are expected by every reader to form the princi- 
pal parts of books of travels. What.the traveller himfelf obferved, 
Inferred, fuftered, or enjoyed—but above all, manners, cultoms, 
Grefs, modes of jife, domeftic ceconomy, amufements, arts, whe- 
ther liberal or mechanical, and, in a word, whatever tends to il- 
Juftrate the actual ttate of fociety, and that not only among the great, 
but the body, and even the very loweft of the people: all this, in the 
opinion of thofe who read rather for amufement, than the fludy of 
either politics or natvral philofophy, fhould enter into thofe narra- 
tives which are fuppoied to hold a kind of middle rank between 
the folicity of Zudied difcourfe and the freedom of colloquial con- 
verfation. 

‘ It is on this humbie ground that the suthor of this volume, 
aotwithitanding what has been publifhed by the refpectable gentle- 
men abovementioned, is induced to offer to the public a variety of 
odfervations which he has been enabled to make, by frequent voyages 
eo Denmark, and a refidence of feveral years in Ruflia.’ 


Beyond 
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Beyond all this, ¢ the author, in treating of the commerce 
énd agriculture of Ruffia, will have it particularly in view, to 
fhew how nearly the interefts of Great Britain and Ruffia are 
connected, and how falfe that fyftem of policy in either coug- 
try, that would permit even a coolnefs to fubfift between 


hem.’ 
As a fpecimen of thefe travels, we exhibit Mr. S.’s journey 


from Revel to Peterfburg, in November: 


‘ J left Revel Thurfday morning, and, for the firft time, feated 
myfelf in a fledge. I could not brook the idea of being dragged 
upon a hurdle to the Ruffian capital. A few miles travelling, how- 
ever, foon reconciled me, and I found it very agreeable, A fledge 
is a large oblong bafket, partly covered at top, in the fafhion of an 
half chaife; this is put upon a frame, turning up in the front, like 
the bow of a fhip. In this latitude one cannot ufe a chaife with 
any comfort; befides, it is very heavy with wheels, and requires 
double the number of horfes. It is wonderful with what expedi- 
tion the bulkieft fledge is drawn along the furface of the fnow. 

‘ Before travellers fet out, they convey their baggage into the 
bottom of the fledge, if they journey with one only; above this 
large feather-beds are laid, ferving both to warm and to defend the 
traveller againft the fudden jolting of the vehicle. Here he lies, 
covering himfelf with blankets and furs. He is, befides, dreffed 
in furs; a fur coat or pellice, boots lined with fur, and a cap re- 
fembling a muff; nor is this wanting: his hands cloathed with 
furred gloves, are likewife thruft into a muff almoft as large as a 
French jack-boot. With this, too, he defends his face againft the 
cold, which, in driving quickly, is felt to penetrate even this load 
of fkins, if the wind be oppofite. Now, if all this warehoufe of 
garments be required, conceive the condition of an Englifimas, in 
his poft-chaife and thin furtout, traverfing Rufsland! He would 
not refemble, but attually be a frozen mummy; and the froft 
would preferve the carcafe as well as the richeft baims of Egypt. 

* We now fee nothing but villages, half buried in fnow, The 
roads are only diftinguifhable by the tracks of fledges, and red 
painted verft-pofts. It is about three hundred verits, or two hundred 
miles from Revel to the capital. The road leads through the 
lr oigy of Eithonia and Ingria, bordering upon the Finland 

alph. 

* At the approach of winter theré are no ftorms; the breeze is 
gentle as zephyr. The clouds almoft bruth the tops of the forefts, 
feeming to reft their loads upon the Branches. The Ruflian driver 
has found a method to difturb the filence of the midnight hour, 
by hanging a bell among the harnefs: he accompanies this in- 
frument with his voice. ‘There is no difference in drefs between 
the Fins and Ruffians. I have found out which is which, by their 
manner of faluting. The Ruffian driver, when I give him a little 
drink-money, either bows, or gets down upon his knees, and 
touches my fhoe or the earth with his head. He has a quicker eye 
0 his head than the Fin. ‘The Finlander embraces my knees, and 
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kiffes my cloaths, or, if you pleafe, the hem of my garment. The 
Fin has a fimple look. 

‘ We arrive at different pofts, change horfes, and away, like 
lightning. In the morning we entered a poft-houfe, and had 
fome coffee, while our bed of fars was adjufted in the fledge. It is 
made, as any other hed after a night’s work. A Ruffian gentleman 
is here fmoaking his pipe; his fervant is employed in patting his 
bed in order. His fledge is far preferable to ours, being neatly 
built and painted, with windows at the fide, and curtains in the 
front; he has feveral feather-beds under him, bolfters and pillows 
without number. This is very unlike the hardy Scythians we have 
heard of—but fo things are; and the boor is as warmly cloathed 
as his betters; he rolls himfelf in a theep’s kin, with the wool in- 
wards: were it outwards, he would look like a fheep upon its 
hinder legs: but the fharpnefs of a Ruffian eye is not favourable to 
that difguife. The accommedation is tolerzbly good from Revel 
to Narva, However, according to cuftom, we take our provifions 
along with us, ready drefied ; a loaf, a cold tongue, and a botule of 
brandy, are the contents of my wallet. It does not appear that 
the poftmafters are under any obligations to keep provifions for 
travellers, for reafons formerly noticed. At one of the polts, we 
could not even procure a bit of bread; at the next ftage we had 
an excellent dinner, and a glafs-of equally excellent wine. There 
are accommodations of another kind to be had in thofe latitudes, at 
the lower order of taverns, called Cabacks, or Brandy-fhops. I 
could not help taking notice of a fign-poft, hung at the corner of a 
hot, within thirty verfts of Revel, upon the Riga road. ‘The painter 
had done his beft to infpire other paffions, befices that for brandy, in 
the wayfaring Chriftians. ‘The defign was above criticifm—the 
execution beneath it. I expedted to fee fome living figures to cor- 
refpond with the ticket. J] fawanymph, aged fifty, bringing water 
from the well. Had it been another Sarah, I might, perhaps, 
have refted my camels. 

‘ Thefe provinces are chiefly inhabited by Fins; a people as 
ftopid in their vifage as the Rufiians are lively. They are now fhut 
up in their cottages: very few are without doors. A dreary fcene 
etre where prefented to view, with fcarcely the appearance of 
ife. 

* We arrived at Narva at fix o’clock, in the dark. A centinel 
cemanded our pafiports as we entered the gates, in the name of 
fome great man, or Prince, or Sovereign; and in his own name he 
craved ten copics. You c2unot be fo unreafonable as to expect an 
account of Narva, feen only at four, or five, or fix o’clock of a 
winter’s evening. I fee a jumble of houfes, and if the light, or 
rather the dark, does not deceive me, I fee vacancies where houfes 
might be buile. 

* We pafs under a kind of triumphal arch upon the other fide of 
the town. I cannot imagine that this was erefted in honour of 
Charles XII. The matter of the poft-houfe in the fuburbs advifed 
us to ftay all night, as the river Yamburgh was not fufficintly frozen 
to bear carriages with fafety. We had to crofs this river in ~ firft 
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flage from hence. My German companion would not confent to 
remain, and away we drove, our bells jingling, and our coachman 
finging. E 

© We are now at the banks of the river, twenty verits from 
Narva. Our pottillion is gone to procure fome Ruffian fithermen 
for our guides. I permitted the fledge and horfes, the Ruflians and 
German, to go firit. The pieces of ice, hurled together in this 

articular place, were to ferve us for a bridge. I kept the caravan 
in fight, and walked with caution behind. The adventure was not 
of my planning, fo | allowed the gentlemen to fhew me the road. 
I] heard the water rumbling under me, and upon every fide: 
this, at one o’clock, in a winter morning, was no agreeable fitua- 
tion. We are fafely over, and I nave laid myfelf down to fleep. 
The poiillion founds his horn. I have looked out, and beheld 
what to me appeared enchantment: the palace of Saladin, a noble 
fquare ot buildings, and ipacious ftreets. Am I in Peterfburg? 
Surely it is at a greater diftance from Narva, or I have flept a long 
time. This city, of whofe exiftence I had never heard, is pleafantly 
fituated, near the banks of the river of the fame name. ‘The 
moon, peeping out between two clouds, enables us to view Yam- 
burgh. 

The poftmafter is a Ruffian, the firft I have feen in this oflice. 
As we approach Peterfburg, the poitmafters are, in general, Ruf- 
fians; and the Ruffian ana Finnifh villages more mixed together. 

‘ We are now in Ingria, and, notwithftanding that the ground is 
covered with fnow, I can fee marks of a fruitful country. It is 
level, and not incumbered with foreits or brufh-wood; and, upon 
the roads, a number of fledges are loaded with ail forts of pro- 
vifions, going to market. ‘The fight is new and ftrange: every 
fledge has one fmall horfe, and a reverend driver cloathed in fkins: 
along beard hides one-half of his face, while a fur cap nearly 
covers the other. We find a fad alteration in our accommodations 
et the ftages. The traveller, however, finds ftill a warm room ; 
and if he has tea or coffee, bread and cheefe of his own, he may eat 
and drink; and not otherwife. Every thing is good or bad, by 
comparifon. I ufed to fhrink from the entertainment at the Ger- 
man houfes in Livonia, and now, I withed for any difh, if it only 
{moaked. I cannot eat my cold provifions in fo cold a climate. 
Even a harp air creates no appetite, if you are lying in a fledge 
among feathers. I am therefore convinced, that walking, and 
next to it riding, is the beft exercife for the prefervation of health, 
In every climate. 

* The Fins dwell in villages. I can fee no detached huts in all 
the country. Their dwellings are wretched indeed. ‘They con- 
fit of {mall fir trees, laid upon one another: the roof is covered 
with deal boards, and it is rare to fee any of them new.—What 
furprifes me, they build their villages in open fields, when the 
neighbourhood of a wood might protect them from the fevere 
weather, 

‘ We now draw near to Peterfburg, upon a rifing ground called 
Ropfhaw, within forty verits of the Ruffian metropolis. —The view of 
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the champaign before us is truly romantic. It is bordered with fo. 
refts. The fhrubs, of unequal height, powdered with fnow, exa@ly 
refemble waves; and the thinly fcattered trees, and brufhwood at 
the bottom, the majts and hulks of vefiels. 

‘ We now entered a wood, twenty verits from Ropfhaw, and foon 
arrived at the palace of Strelina, upon the fhore of the Gulph of Fin. 
land. ‘She Gulph turns very narrow at Cronitadt, and the palace of 
Strelina is feveral verfts nearer Peterfburg, which we can now diftin- 
guifh—its gilded {pires and domes, and the coait of Carelia, oppofite 
to us, forming the north, as Ingria, where we now are, does the fouth 
fhore of this narrow channel, leading from Cronitadt to the capital, 

‘ The ideal fcenerv at Ropihaw was here realifed. I faw the 
frozen Gulph, with fhips arrefted in various parts, as they had 
been attempting to reach Croniladt or Peteriburgh, at the fetting 
in of the frolt. 

* Peterfburg is eighteen verfts from Strelina, where we come 
upon an elegant road, having marble and granite columns to mark 
the verfls. ‘The feats of the nobility are a farther ornament to this 
grand avenue into the capital. ‘Ihe {now is {fpangled with temples, 
Chinefe palaces, and many fuperb buildings, all the way to the 
gates; and, what is ftill a finer fight, the road is crouded witha 
brave and icduilrious peafantry, bringing to that emporium every 
neceffury of life. 

‘ Had one trod the banks of the Neva a hundred years ago, 
when the foundations of Peterfburg were not laid, and forced his 
way through the bull-rufhes, which then overfpread them, and 
were he now to behold this new creation, he would imagine him- 
felf in a dream, reading the Arabian Night’s Entertainments. If 
Milton had wrote within this period, I fhauld have fuppofed that 
he had borrowed from thofe wonderful improvements the ideas ex- 
preffed in thefe beautiful lines: 

‘© Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rofe like an exhalation —= 
—from the arched roof, 
Pendent by fubtile magic, many a row 
Of ftarry lamps, and blazing crefcents!” 


The following is a general view of Peterfburgh: 


* I feel myfelf here as in another world, the drefs, the manners, 
and cufloms of the people are fo different from thofe of other na- 
tions in Europe. 

‘ Befides the variety of nations which compofe the Ruffian empire, 
in my daily walk through the city | meet with Englith, Danes, 
French, Swedes, Italians, Spaniards, Portuguefe, Venetians, Poles, 
Germans, Perfians, and Turks; the latter are arrived here prifoners 
from Oczakow. This affembly is a natural mafquerade, and no 
city upon earth prefents any amufemenc of this kind in fuch per- 
fection as Peterfburg. In other great cities the variety of ftrangers 
are not fo ciftinguifhable as here, owing to their accommodating 
themfelves to the drefs of the country in which they refide or fojourn; 
jn order to prevent the mob from ftaring at them. 
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« [n Peterfburg there is no need of this compliance: let foreigners 
be drefled ever fo oddly, they will find, in every lane, fubjects of 
the Ruflian empire to keep them in countenance. She brings into 
this ball her various fwarms, from the fnowy mountains of Kam- 
fchatka, to the fertile plains of the Ukraine—a {pace of 4009 miles! 
Siberians, Tongufians, Calmucs, and an endlefs train of Tartar 
nations, the Fins, the Coffacs, &c. Peterfburg is a ftrange city, 
even to the Ruffians: it increafes daily, with new recruits from 

corner of the empire. 

oP Ruf refembles “ heir newly come to his eftate. She is only 
beginning to learn, and feems ftruck at her own importance. ‘This 
young heir has got his different mafters to attend him: the Englith 
matter is teaching him the art of navigation and commerce; the 
French, as ufual, to dance and todrefs; the {talian is drawing plans 
for his houfe, and teaching him to fing: the German makes him 
wheel to the right and left, and teaches him all the other arts of 
war. 

‘ The truth is, the Roffians are going on too faft in affecting, 
as well as attaining improvement. Foreigners have put too many 
things into their heads, and, I believe, are picking their pockets, 
by the idle fchemes with which they amufe them. ‘The Raflians, 
in general, look upon foreigners as a kind of fuperior beings in re- 
gard to the arts and fciences. They value themfelves chiefly upon 
their valour, and the ftrength of their army and navy. 

A The improvement that firft attracted my attention is the 
theatre: in the depth of a fix month’s winter, this naturally attracts 
us from other objets perhaps more valuable. ‘They have French, 
German, and Ruffian comedians, and an Italian opera. ‘The maf- 
querade is a favourite amufement at this dreary feafon. There are 
fuch great diftinétions of ranks without doors, that they are happy 
at times to fink and forget thefe in a mafque. On the contrary, 
in England we are fo much upon a level, without and within doors, 
that it would be no amufement or relaxation to repeat the fame 
— and this I take to be the reafon that we have few mafque- 
rades, 

‘ The French actors are highly efteemed; and I affure you the 
Roflian players are no lefs fo, in comedy, The latter have a pecus 
liar turn for works of humour: but in tragedy they cut a poor figure, 
Tragedy has no charms in their eyes, and I am very much of their 
way of thinking. ‘There are a fufficient number of melancholy 
{tenes prefented every day in real life: I prefer, with the Mufco- 
vites, to fing and dance while we may. 

‘ This turn for humour in the Ruffians is attended with a fault: 
their comedy too often approaches to farce, They enjoy, with all 
their fouls, their native operas, in which are introduced rural 
fcenery and manners, and native airs. Were | not afraid of your 
calling me Goth, I would tell you I prefer many of the Rufs fongs 
to the Italian; they are fimple, but exquificely pleafing—the Ruf- 
fians forget every thing elfe while they are liftening to them. 

ven among the waggoners, and other ruftics, we fhall fometimes 
bad five or fix, dividing their voices into as many keys, and pro- 
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ducing a concert, no way contemptible, They are felf-taught, and 
do not underftand what tenor, or bafs, or triple means. I wonder 
that the Italians have not pretended that fome David Rizzio had 
vifited this country, feeing they are jealous of their quavers. 

¢ The Ruffian infruments of mufic are fimple as their fongs: of 
thefe, the balileka is the favourite of the common people. This jg 
a kind of guittar, with two firings: the performer places it upon 
his knee, and ftrikes the wire with fuch art, as to move fome cor. 
refponding chord in the breaft of every Ruffian within hearing, 
Several of their other inftruments refembie thofe of the ancient Ro. 
mans; particularly the pipe of Pan is matched by their whiftle, of 
nine or ten joints, placed at each others fides, of unequal lengths, 

‘ You muit always expect to hear poetry mentioned with mofic, 
Roffia has produced two excellent poets, in Lomonofof, and Su. 
morokof. ‘The fongs of the peafants are not deftitute of poetry; 
and, as they convey the trueft charaCteriftic of a people, I wil] 
hereafter endeavour to give you a tranflation of fome of the beft,— 
Poetry, under all its difguifes, has delivered to us more faithful 
pictures of our anceftors than hiftory. ‘This fublime art impels to 
truth, ‘Truth is the actor in poetry; fiction is the fcenery and 
drefs.’ 

Overlooking the occafional flippancy* of the writer, this 
volume contains a variety of amufing information; and he is 
always interefting, when he condefcends to be ferious. W 

my 





Art. XV. Proceedings in an Adion for Debt, between the Right 
Hon. Charles James lox, Plaintiff, and John Horne Tooke, Efq. 
Defendant. Publifhed by the Defendant. 8vo. pp.85. 2s, 
Johnfon. 1792. 


aren trial, of which the proceedings are here given to the 
world, was on an action of debt, founded on the ftatute 


28 Geo. Ill. c. 52, brought by Mr. Fox againft Mr. Horne 














* We are forry to ufe this word, if it appears to be too harh: 
but we could not think of a fofter term, fuitable to fuch paflages as 
the following, which we give as a fpecimen of the /lippancies to 
which we here allude: 

‘ The Danifh ladies are not remarkable for their beauty. It 
muft be from the Saxon females that the moft confiderable part of 
our fair countrywomen inherit their charms. The higher claffes of 
the Englifh, and the lower ranks of the Scotch women, are, no 
doubt, of Danith extraction, if we may judge from a parity of ug- 
linefs.’ 

If the remark be thought well founded, it does not, however, 
fhew, to much advantage, the writer’s politenefs. Befide, it meets 
us out of place. While travelling in Norway, Denmark, and Raf- , 
fia, we could not have expeéted this anomalous reflection on the 
ladies of our own country! 

Tooke, 
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Tooke, for the fum of 198]. 2s. 2d, being the taxed amount of 
Mr. Fox’s expences incurred in defending himfelf againft the 
memorable petition prefented by Mr. Horne Tooke to the 
Houle of Commons.—By the 18th fection of this act, the 
Committee are defired to report to the Houfe of Commons 
whether the petition, which they were fworn to try, be frivolous 
and vexatious; in which cafe, the parties oppofing fuch peti- 
tion are entitled, by the rgth and following fections, to ree 
cover from the petitioner their cofts and expences.— Thefe cofts 
are to be taxed by two perfons, whom the Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons fhall appoint, one of whom muft be the 
Clerk, or Clerk Affiftant of the Houfe. For the recovery of 
the fum thus afcertained, an action of debt may be brought; 
“ and the certificate of the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
(by virtue of the 23d fection) under his fignature, of the 
amount of fuch cofls and expences, together with an examined 
copy of the entries of the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, 
of the refolution or refolutions of the faid Select Committee or 
Committees, {hall be deemed full and fufficient evidence in fup- 
port of fuch action of debt.” 

This evidence ov/y was introduced on the prefent occafion, 
to prove the plaintiff’s title to recover ;—when the defendant 
addrefled the jury, in a fpeech fingularly bold and energetic.— 
In the courfe of it, much matter was introduced by Mr, Tooke, 
relative to the proceedings. in the two laft Weftminfter elec- 
tions, in which he expatiated on the eormities that were 
practifed, and on the fhameful manner by which the offenders 
were fcreened from public juftice.—He urges and entreats the 
jury to remember their duty, which confiits in wel! and truly 
TRYING the caufes that come before them ; and points out the 
impoffibility of their fo acting, unlefs they examine into, and 
confider, the merits of the cafe then fubmitted to them, and 
give a verdict accordingly. He reprobates the idea of the 
Speaker’s certificate being conclufive evidence, and declares, 
with great warmth, againft the jury’s province being thus (as 
it appears to him,) unjuftly invaded.—The whole of Mr. 
Tooke’s defence is of fo extraordinary a nature, and contains 
fuch hardy aflertions, fuch bold truths, and fuch ingenious 
turns, that we know not what we can beft fele& for the 
perufal of our readers. We will however tranfcribe that part 
which treats of the original power of juries, and of the manner 
inwhich it has been occafionally diminifhed, as more imme- 
diately conneéted with the prefent fubjedt. 
ene _ eftablifhed their property in reprefentation, fhall 
ver ugh-mongers now be permitted to ftretch out their facri- 

gious hands to ravith from us alfo our other referved right of a 
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trial by jury? Shall they firft take away from us with impunity all 
the benefit and advantages of reprefentation, and after that take 
away from vs all benefit and advantage of juries? And thall we 
without a firuggle, proportioned to the importance of the benefits, 
tamely fuffer cur fafety, fecurity, and peace, to be all torn away 
from us together? A jary not intitled to inquire into the merits of 
the queition brought before them, nor into any thing that relates 
to the merits, is no jury at all; nor can in any refpect anfwer 
the object of their appointment: and any jury that fhall give a 
verdict againit any defendant, without having firft, according to the 
oaths of the jurors, we// and ¢ruly tried the queition at iffue between 
the parties, 1s a perjured jury. 
_ © I¢ is not unfit nor improper for you, gentlemen, to confider 
how the Houfe of Commons firft came into poffeffion of any jurif. 
dition, or of any trial whatever concerning the return upon elec- 
tions. The truth is, they had originally no rigkt whatever to it, 
It was a manifeft and grofs ufurpation upon the rights of the juries 
of the people. Sut the Houfe had indeed, at that time, a plaufible 
retence for its ufurpation ;—the corruption of the judges and their 
abject dependence on the Crown: for they held their offices at that 
time during pleafure; and juries were then, as now, often packed, 
or cajoled, or bullied, for the purpofes of thefe abje& inftruments of 
royal injultice. After the Revolution the commiilion of the judges 
was altered; and itis affeéted to be faid, that from that time the 
judges have been independent. ‘The pretence then for this ufurpa- 
tion of the Houfe of Commons being removed, why were not the 
trials of returns upon elections reftored to their natural and rightful 
jurifdiction, a jury of the people in the courts below? 

‘ I do not however for my own part believe a fyllable of this 
boafted independence of the judges. A long experience, and every 
thing 1 have feen and heard for many years paffed, have manifefted 
to me the contrary. Ido not believe the dependence of the judges 
on the Crown was fo great formerly as at prefent. I believe the 
judges then were lefs dependent on the Crown, and more dependent 
on the people than they are at this hour. The judges then were 
frequently difplaced, becaufe they did not dare to go the whole 
length, and do all the wicked bufinefs they were ordered to do: 
they were fometimes too difplaced from caprice; and they knew 
they might be fo. They all fat on the bench, knowing they might 
be turned down again to plead as common advocates at the bar; 
and indeed it was no unufual thing in thofe days to fee a Counfel 
at the bar brow-beaten and bullied by a Chief Juftice on the bench, 
who in a fhort time after, was to change ftations with the Counfel, 
and to receive himfelf the fame treatment from the other in his 
turn. And therefore character and reputation were of more confe- 
quence to the judges then, than they are to the judges now. They 
are now completely, and for ever independent of the people, and 
have every thing to hope for, for themfelves and families, from 
the Crown. What they already poflefs is fecure from every poflible 
interference but that of parliament: and the Minifter for the time 
being is always mafter of the majority of both Houfgs. —_ 
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always take care of every Minifter’s bufinefs in the 
and every Minifter will take care to fhelter fuch ufeful 
‘aftroments in the Houfes of Parliament. Hence it is that the pre- 
fent practice of the Courts is become little elfe than a fyftem of 
lunder, oppreflion, low fraud, and tricking: and will continue 
io, until the people have their rea/ reprefentatives in parliament, ta 
watch over and check the conduct of the officers of juftice, and the 
roceedings of the courts. Almoft all the important rights, and 
ali the real benefits of juries, have been invaded and taken away ; 
by a variety of new doétrines and practices ; by fetting afide ver- 
dias, and granting new trials repeatedly, till a verdict fuits the 
purpofe of the judges ; by obtaining verdicts of guilty, without 
confideration of the only material point—the guilt ; and then efta- 
blifhing or a RE. or leffening the guilt or the innacence, by 
the pleafure of the judges alone, on pofterior affidavits, delivered 
afterwards in court: fo that, in fact, the rea/ trial comes after the 
jury are difmifled; and their verdict is of no other ufe than to in- 
troduce and place the charge within the jurifdiction and decifion of the 
judges. Almoft all the fcandalous legal practices of which we have 
caufe to complain have had their beginnings, not only in my life- 
time, but moit of them fince I am a man, at leaft fince I firft at- 
tended this court. Young men come to thefe courts now, and 
take what they find practifed here for law, without confidering its 
enormity or its principle, or how, or when, or by whom, or why 
it was introduced: but, my Lord, I am afraid I am about as old as 
your Lordfhip; and having feen a different practice, and heard and 
read different doétrines, I cannot witnefs the prefent without indig- 
nation and abhorrence.’ 

It was impoffible that fuch an addrefs fhould not’ make 2 
deep impreffion on the minds of the jury;—it ftruck them 
forcibly ;——for they deliberated four hours and twenty minutes 
before they delivered their verdict, which was for the plain- 
ieff;—and it could not be otherwife, when we confider the act 
of Parliament. SR 


wdges then 
courts of law, 





Art. XVI. Copies and Extraés of Let:ers from Governor Phillip, 
giving an Account of the Nature and Fertility of the Land in 
and adjoining to any Settlement in New South Wales, and of 

. the Probability of raifing any, and what, Provifions thereon, and 
of the Behaviour and Employment of the Convicts fent there, 

. and which have been received fince the laft Account was laid be- 

fore the Houfe of Commons. To which are prefixed, Copies 
and Extraéts of Letters from the Office of Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, bearing Date fince the laft Accounts, &¢. 
40. pp.127. 79. Gd. fewed, Debrett. 1792. 


T# fingular eftablifhment in New South Wales may now 
be prefumed to have nearly furmounted its firft difficulties, 


and to have made fame progrefs toward an{wering its purpofe ; 
3 though 
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though it will probably require a great length of time,—fome 

generations,—before virtue can take a firm root amid a cont. 

nued importation of every fpecies of human vice. It is cer. 

tainly a moft unnatural foil for the cultivation of fo delicate, 
lant. 

When thofe, however, who have hitherto fubfifted by preying 
on the induftry of others, are collected in a remote fociety com. 
pofed only of themfelves, it mutt be the beft (chool of reforma. 
tion : becaufe, deprived of their former refources, thofe among 
them, who think, mutt feel the indifpenfable obligation of 
common honefty toward each other, in order to fubfift at all, 
On this ground, there may be fome hope, that fuch a colony 
of outcafts, properly regulated, may in time become ufeful to 
themfelves and to others. ‘This hope is countenanced by the 
laft fentence of the governor’s laft letter:—* 1 can ftill fay, 
with great truth and equal fatisfaction, that the convicts in ge. 
neral behave better than ever could be expected.’ 

Governor Phillip, who appears to fill a moft awkward ftation 
with great propriety, profefles to be relieved from any appre. 
henfions of ferious difturbance from the natives; who have 
certainly every reafon to fhun the neighbourhood of fuch 
powerful ill-conditioned interlopers. He obferves, 

« I believe there is little reafon to think that the natives will 
ever attack any building, and ftill lefs to fuppofe they will attack a 
number of armed men: not that I think they want innate bravery; 
they certainly do not—but they are fenfible of the great fuperiority 
of our arms. Setting fire to the corn I moft feared, but which 
they never have attempted ; and as they avoid thofe places we fre. 
quent, it is feldom that any of them are now feen near the fettle- 
ment. The cattle, if they find them in the woods, they undoubt- 
edly will deftroy, which is all I believe the fettler will have to ap- 
prehend. ‘Their attacking ftragglers is natural ; for thofe people 
go out to rob the natives of their fpears, and the few articles they 
poffefs; and as they doit too frequently with impunity, the punih- 
ments they fometimes meet with are not to be regretted ; they have 
had a good effect.’ 

Hence it appears, that, fo far from forming any expectations 
of a good underftanding with the natives, he derives a benefit 
from their antipathy. 

The prefent general circumftances of this colony may be in- 
ferred from the following extract from the Governor’s letter 
of July 17, 1790: 

* To mark the time in which it may be fuppofed the colony will 
be able to fupport itfelf, it will be neceflary to point out thofe cit- 
cumftances which may advance or retard that period. It will de- 
pend on the numbers employed in agriculture, who, by their !a- 
bour, are to provide for thofe who make no provifion for them 
felves, P 
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¢[ do not reckon on the little labour which may be got from 
the women, though fome are employed in the fields, and their 
bers will be increafed, as the greateft part will always find em- 
making their own and the men’s clothing, and in the 
neceflary attention to their children. The ground which the mili- 
tary may cultivate, will be for their own convenience; and no- 


pum . 
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thing from that quarter, or from the officers in the civil depart- 
ment, can be expected to be brought into the public account. The 
roviding houfes and barracks for the additional number of officers 
and foldiers, rebuilding thofe temporary ones which were erected 
on our firft arrival, and which muft be done in the courfe of an- 
other year, as well as building more flore-houfes and huts for the 
convicts as they arrive, will employ a confiderable number of peo- 
le; and works of this kind wil! always be carrying on. ‘Tempo- 
rary buildings, when we firft landed, were abfolutely necefflary ; 
but they fhould be avoided in future, as, after three or four years, 
the whole work is to be begun again; and the want of lime greatly 
increafes the labour in building with bricks, as we are obliged to 
increafe the thicknefs of the walls, and cannot carry them to any 
height; at the fame time, if very heavy rains fall before they are 
covered in, they are confiderably damaged, 

‘ The inclofed return will fhew in what manner the convicts are 
employed at prefent ; and [ have increafed the number of thofe em- 
ployed in clearing the land for cultivation as far as it will be poflible 
todo it before next January, except by convalefcents, from whom 
little labour can be expected. 

* About bufhels of wheat and barley remain from our Jatt 
year’s crop; and I hope next year, that a very confiderable quan- 
tity of ground will be fown: but, Sir, this fettlement has never had 
more than one perfon to fuperintend the clearing and cultivating 
ground for the public benefit, or who has ever been the means of 
bringing a fingle bufhe! of grain into the public granary. One or 
two others have been fo employed for a fhort time, but removed as 
wanting either indultry or probity ; and fhould the perfon who has 
at prefent the entire management of all the convicts employed in 
clearing and cultivating the land, be joft, here is not any one in 
the fettlement to replace him. Of the five fuperinteadants fent 
Out, one only is a farmer; when he gets his health, he will be a 
very ufeful man. I do not with for many farmers to be fent out 
as fuperintendants, for few farmers will be found equal to the 
charge of a confiderable number of convicts ; but if two good men 
could be found, who, as well as being good hufbandmen, had fuf- 
ficient {pirit to difcharge the truft which matt be repofed in them, 
they will be of great ufe: they will be receffiry, as the number of 
convicts increafe ; and the more fo as the perfon who at prefent has 
that charge will not fettle in the country. It was fuppofed that 
a fufficient number of good farmers might have been found amongtt 
the convicts, to have fuperintended the labours of the reft, and men 
have been found, who anfwer the purpole of preventing their ftrag- 
gling from their work ; but none of them are equal to the charge 
of directing the labour of a number of conviéts, with whom mott of 
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them are linked by crimes they would not wifh to have broughe 
forward: and very few of the convicts have been found to be good 
farmers. 

‘ You will, Sir, from what I have faid, fee how impofiible it jg 
for me to detach a body of convicts to any diftance, as they mug 
have a fufficient perfon to fuperintend and direét their labours, and 
a ftorekeeper to be charged with their provifions; nor dol at this 
moment fee any neceflity for it. The land at Rofe Hill is very 
good, and in every refpect wetl calculated for arable and pafture 
ground, though certainly loaded with timber, the removal of which 
requires great labour and time; but it is the fame with the whole 
country, as far as I have feen, particular {pots excepted, and which, 
as they cannot at prefent be cultivated by us, for we cannot make 
detachments of conviéts, I propofe giving to the firft fettlers who 
come out, as is mentionéd in my letter, No. and if fettlers 
fhould arrive before I receive any further dire€tions on this head, 
and they fhould with to be placed in fuch diftin& and feparate 
farms, 1 prefume complying with their requeft will not be deemed 
an improper deviation from my inftructions. 

¢ The confequence of the failure of a crop, when we no longer 
depend on any fupplies from Great Britain, will be obvious; and 
to guard againit which is one reafon for my being fo defirous of 
having a few fettlers; and to whom, as the firft fettlers, I think 
every poflible encouragement fhould be given. In them I fhould 
have fome refource, and amongit them proper people might be 
found to act in different capacities, at little or no expence to go- 
vernment; for, as the number of convicts and others increale, civil 
magiltrates, &c. will be neceflary. 

« The fixing the firft fettlers in townfhips, will, I fear, prevent 
that increafe of live ftock, which would be raifed in farms at a dif- 
tance from a great body of people, where the ftock will be lefs 
liable to fuffer from the depredations which may be expected from 
the foldier and the convict, and againit which there is no effeétual 
fecurity. ‘The convicts, if they are to be employed by the fettlers, 
or thoie people they may bring with them, will be more induftri- 
ous, and lie under lefs temptation to be difhoneit, if living only 
twenty or thirty together, and detection will be eafier. 

‘ l hope the many untoward circumftances which the colony has 
hitherto met with are now done away ; and I flatcer myfelf, that af- 
ter two years from this time, we fhall not want any farther fupply 
of flour. At the fame time I beg to be underftood, that various 
accidents may render a fupply neceffary after that time. How long 
a regular fupply of beefand pork will be neceflary, depends on the 
quantity of live ftock which may be introduced in the fettlement, 
and of its increafe, of which | can form no judgment.’ 


The immenfe diftance of the fpot, and the proportional ex- 
pence of this plan of colonization, form the ftrongeft objections 
to the fcheme: but thofe men, who fet all laws at defiance, 
cannot be removed too far from their native foil, their right to 
which they have forfeited ; and as they are faved from the gal- 
lows, 
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of the expence may be placed to the account of 
Experience has fufficiently proved, that a man, 
who has expofed bimfelf to any punifhment from a court 
of juftice, can never thoroughly refume nor affume the credit 
of honefty: when once the law has ftigmatized him as a 
rogue, if he be thought fit to live, it ought only to be in fuch a 
community as that formed in New South Wales. Very few, 
it may be hoped, will ever return from that fettlement. N. 


lows, a part 
humanity. 
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- Arr. XVII. Roman Antiquities; or, An Account of the Manners 


and Cultoms of the Romans ; refpecting their Government, Ma- 
giftracy, Laws, Judicial Proceedings, Religion, Games, Military 
and Naval Affairs, Drefs, Exercifes, Baths, Marriages, Divorces, 
Fonerals, Weights and Meafures, Coins, &c. &c. Defigned 
chiefly to illuftrate the Latin Claffics, by explaining Words and 
Phrafes from the Rites and Cuftoms to which they refer. By 
Alexander Adam, LL. D. Reétor of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. The fecond Edition, confiderably enlarged. 8vo. pp. 608. 
6s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


HE firft edition of this ufeful werk was publifhed during the 

laft year; and it met with fo much fuccefs, that this fe- 
cond impreffion, greatly enlarged and improved, made its ap- 
pearance before we had been able to examine the former. 

Though Roman antiquities have formed the principal ftudy 
of many learned men, ever fince the revival of letters, yet moft 
of their works on this fubjeét are too voluminous to be gene- 
rally ufeful. The abridgments of Kennet and Nieuport are, 
on the other hand, imperfect and unfatisfactory. “Thefe abridg- 
ments, however, particularly the latter, are the ground-work 
of the prefent performance, in which Dr. Adam has fupplied 
their deficiencies: * borrowing,’ as he fays, * with freedom 
from all hands, whatever he judged fit for his purpofe.’? As 
a {pecimen of the work, we fhall infert the fhort chapter on the 
villas and gardens of the Romans : 

‘ The magnificence of the Romans was chiefly confpicuous in 
their country-villas, Cic. de leg. iii. 13. 

‘ VILLA originally denoted a farm houfe and its appurtenances, 
or the accommodations requifite for a hufbandman, (guafi veLLa, 
q4o fruus vehebant, &F unde vehebant, cum venderentur, Var. R. R. 
1. 2.) hence the overfeer of a farm was called VILLICUS; and his 
wife, (uxor liberi, et CONTUBERNALIS fervi), VILLICA. But 
when luxury was introduced, the name of villa was applied toa 
number of buildings reared for accommodating the family of an 
opulent Roman citizen in the country, Cic. Rof/c. Com. 12. hence 
fome of them are faid to have been built in the manner of cities, in 
urlium modum exadificate, Salluft. Cat. 12. ddificia privata, laxi- 
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tatem urbium magnarum vincentia, Senec. benef. vii. 10. Ep, 90, 
Horat. Od. ii. 15. iil. 1. 33 

« A villa of this kind was divided into three parts, Urpawna, 
Rusrica, and Fructuaria. The firft contained dining-rooms, 

arlours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks, terraces, 
(xyfti), &c. adapted to the different feafons of the year. The willg 
ruflica contained accommodations for the various tribes of flaves and 
workmen, ftables, &c. and the Fruduaria, wine and oil cellars, 
corn yards, (fenilia et palearia), barns, granaries, ftore- houfes, re. 
pofitaries for preferving fruits, (aporcthece), Se. Columel. i. 4. 6, 

¢ Cato and Varro include both the Jaft parts under the name of 
Vitta rustica, Cat. de R. R. iti. 1. ix. 1. Karr. xin. 6. Bat 
the name of wi//la is often applied to the firlt alone, without the 
other two, and ca'led by Vitruvins, PseuDO-URBANA3$ by others, 
Pratorium, Suet. Aug. 72. Cal. 37. Tit. 8. 

‘ In every villa there commonly was a tower ; in the upper part 
of which was a {upping room, (cexatio), where the guefts, while 
seclining at table, might enjoy aythe fame time a pleafant profped, 
Plin. Ep. it. 17. 

* Aojoining to the Vitta rusrica were places for keeping 
hens, GaLLtinarium; geefe, Cuenososcium; ducks, and wild 
fowl, Nessorropxium: birds, orxithon, vel Aviartums dor. 
mice, Grirarium; fwine, Suine, fc. fabulum, et bare, hog- 
flies; hares, rabbits, &c. Lerporarium, a warren; bees, Apis 
ARiuM; and even {nai!s, CocuLEaARE, &e. 

‘ There was a large park, of fifty acres, or more { x2gad:so0;), for 
Geer and wild bealts, Tueriorroreuium, vel vivareirum, Gell, 
ii, 20. but the laft word is applied alio to a fifh pond, (Piscina), 
Juvenal, iv. 51. or an oyfter-bec, Plin. ix. 54. or any place where 
live-animals were kept for pleafure or profit: Hence in vivaria 
mittere, }.e. ladiare, muneribus et cbfervantia emui alicujus heredi- 
tatem captare, to court one for his money, Horat. Ep. i. 1. 79. 

*« The Romans were uncommonly fond of garaens, (Hortus, 
vel ontus whi arbores ct clera criuatur), as indeed all the ancients 
were: Hence the fabulous gardens and golden apples of the Hes- 
peripes, Firg. an. iv. 484. ef Adonis and Alcinous, Jd. G. ii. 
$7. Oud. Am. 1.10. 56. Pont. iv. 2. 10. Stat. Sly. 1. 3. 81. the 
hanging gardens (fenji.es bortz), of Semiramis, or of Cyrus at Ba- 
bylon, Plin. xix. 4. the gardens of Epicurus, put for his gymna- 
frum, or Ichool, lid. et Cic. Att. xii. 23. Fin. v. 3. 

‘ In the laws of the twelve tables, v//a is not mentioned, but 
Hortus in place of it, Plin. idid. The hufbandmen called a garden 
aliera fuccidia, a fecond cefert, or flitch of bacon, (perna, petafe, 
vel dardum), which was always ready to be cut, Cic. Sen. 16. or 4 
fallad, (ACETARIA, -orum, facilia concogui, nee oneratura fenfum 
cibo, Plin, xix. 4. f. 19.) ana judged there muft be a bad houfe- 
Wile, (acguam mater familias; for this was her charge), in that 
houle where the garden was in bad order, (indiligens hortus, i. @. in 
diligenter culius), Lven in the city, the common people ufed 0 
have reprefcniaiions of gardens in their windows, Pliz, ébid, ' 
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¢ In ancient times, the garden was chiefly ftored with fruit-trees 
‘and pot-herbs, (ex horto enim plebei mace/lum, lb.) hence called 
Hortus-PinGuis, the kitchen-garden, Virg. G. iv. 113. Pin. 
Ep. it. 17. and noble families were denominated not only from the 
cultivation of certain kinds of pulie, (legumina), Fabii, Lentuit, 
Pifenes, &C. but alfo of lettuce, La@ucini, Plin. xix. 4. . 

‘ But in after times, the chief attention was paid to the rearing 
of fhady trees, aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; as the 
myrtle, 123 laurel, boxavood, (Fc. Thete, for the fake of orna- 


ment, were twilled, and cut into various figures by flaves trained 
for tpat purpole, called ‘FOPIARII, Plin. Ep. iit. 1g. who were 


faid TopiaRIaM, {c. ariem FACERE, Cic. 2, fr. iil. 1, 2. vel 


opus TOPIARIUM, Piin. xv. 30. 

‘ Gardens were adorned with the moft beautiful flatues, Circ. 
Dom. 43. Plin. Ep. viii. 13. f. Here the Romans, when they chole 
it, lived in retirement, Cic. Art. xii. 40. Suet. Cl. 5. Tacit, Ann. 
xvi, 34. and entertained their friends, Seneca ep. 21. Mart. iv. 64. 

‘The Romans were particularly careful to have their gardens 
well watered, (rigui, vel ¢rrigu:); and for that purpofe, if there 
was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in pipes, (ixducebatur 
per canales, vel filulas aquarias, Plin. ep. v. 6. per tubos plumbeos, 
vel ligneos, Plin. xvi. 42. f. 81. vel fictiles, feu teffacecs, Id. XXX1. 
6. f.31. Thefe aquedu€ts (du@us aquarum) were fometimes fo 
a they went by the name of Niti and Evraipi; Cie. 
egg. Ue I. 

‘ The gardens at Rome moft frequently mentioned by the Claf- 
fics, were, horti Cmsaris, Horat. Sat. i. g. 1%. Suet. 83. Lu- 
CULLI, Tacit. Ann. xi. 1.37. Marriatis, iv. 64. Neronis, 
Tacit. Ann, xiv. 3. xv. 44. Pompeii, Cic. Phil. ii. 29. SatusTit, 
V.IANI; the property firft of Salluft the hiftorian, then of his 
grand-nephew, and adopted fon, Yacit. Annal. iit. 30, afterwards 
ofthe Emperors, Jd. xiii. 47. Hif. iii. 82. Seneca, Id. xiv. 52. 
Juvenal, x. 16. Tarquinit Supersi, the moft ancient in the 
city, Liv.i. 54. Ovid. Fa. ii. 703, &c. 

* Adjoining to the garden were beautiful walks, (ambulacra vel 
~tiones), fhaded with trees, and a place for exerciie, (palefra), 
Cic, legg. ii. 2. Gell. i. 2. 

_‘ Trees were often reared with great care round houfes in the 
city, Horat. ep. i. 10. 22. Tibull. iii, 3. 15. and flatues placed 
among them, Cic. Verr. is 19.” 


This fpecimen cannot fail to give to the reader a very fa- 
vourable impreffion of the labours of Dr. Adam. He has not only 
examined more fully the fubjects treated in other compendiums, 
but has introduced a variety of new articles, which former 
compilers had altogether omitted. Ona fubject fo vaft, the 
greateft difficulty was that of fele@ion. In what concerns the 
ties nag Dr. A. confeffes his obligations to Manutius 
ees ton; to | ignorius on flaves; to Sigonius and Hei- 
en on the laws and judicial proceedings; to Lipfius, on 
we art of war, and public fhews; to Ferrarius, on the Ro- 
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man drefs; to Kirchmannus, on funerals ; to Rofinus; Gre. 
vius, and Gronovius, and particularly to Gefner, in different 
parts of the work. His citations are numerous and corre&, In 
compofition, he afpires not beyond fimplicity and precifion ; 
and thefe excellencies he has generally attained. We doubt 
not that this improved edition, to which many new fadts and 
authorities are added, will be as favourably received as the for. 
mer, by thofe entrufted with the education of youth *. The 
author has enlarged the Latin index, and has added an Eng, 


lifh index of proper words and things. re 3 





Art. XVIII. The French Conftitution impartially confedenalh in itt 
Principles and Effeés ; with Hints for a Reform of ic, adapted to 
the Circumftances of the Country. In Three Parts. By Count 
Zenobio, of Venice, now in London. Part I. Containing a 
View of the State of France, with fome Obfervations on the pre- 
fent Conduct of the Englifh Patriots. 8vo. pp. 140. 38. Ridg. 
way. 1792. 

Wee men renounce opinions for which they were once 

zealous, and pafs, in a fhort interval of time, to the op- 

pofite extreme, the public are rarely difpofed to attribute fuch a 

change to the moft honourable motives. If this be the cafe 

with Count Zenobio, he notwithftanding bids fair for efcaping 
moft of that ignominy which in general attaches itfelf to fud- 
den converfions, as the hopes of the moft fanguine admirers of 
the French revolution are confiderably abated, as a dark cloud 
at prefent + hangs over it, and as, owing to the imprudence, 

and, in one inftance, ftrange deviation from the avowed prin- | 
ciples, of the National Aflembly, the current of popular opi- 
nion in this country is againft the revolution: yet Count Ze- 
nobio, with all thefe circumitances in his favour, muft not ex- 
pe& to pafs altogether without cenfure. Every calm and dif- 
paffionate reader, cui a /pa, metu, partibus reipublica animus liber 
eff, and who therefore can contemplate fyftems and events 
with a philofophic eye, will regard the warmth and afperity of 
this Venetian nobleman, as doing no credit to his converfon; 
and muft confider the continual attempt to overcharge the pic- 

ture which he draws of the confequences of the revolution, 4 

refleCting no Juftre on his argument. His view of the prelent 

fituation of France exhibits only pictures of mifery: but grant- 


—— 





* Good engravings, from approved authorities, would be 2 
additional recommendation of this work. ‘The prints in Kennet'’s 
Roman Antiqyities, doubtlefs, contributed largely toward the mul- 
tiplication of its editions, which has been very confiderable. Such 
adjunéts are peculiarly acceptable in books relating to antiquities. 

+ This article was written about the latter end of September. 
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ing his ftatement of facts in its utmoft extent, he ftill appears 


‘o us not to have duly difcriminated between the miferies 
which were thought to have made fome revolution neceflary, 
between thofe which have refulted from the interregnum, as it 
may be called, and thofe which have arifen from the attempts 
to eftablifh the prefent fyftem. Surely the wretchednefs which 
fome parts of that country now feel, cannot be attributed to what 
the Count figuratively and energetically terms ‘ the explofion 
of the patriotic volcano,’ Had France been in a flourifhing 
ftate previoufly to the revolution, our author’s ** view”? might 
have ferved his purpofe: but, as the contrary was notorioufly 
the cafe, his facts but partially warrant his conclufion. Be- 
fide, when we difcover fuch a defire of exaggeration, as even 
prompts him to attribute the increafe of female proftitution to 
the friends of French liberty, we are juftified in recommending 
to our readers to take this ftatement cum grano falis. 

When Count Zenobio comes to the article of fiances, he en- 
deavours to prove that the National Affembly have increafed 
the deficiency of the revenue from fifty-fix to three hundred 
millions of livres ; and he reprobates them, as meriting ‘ nothing 
but blame, pity, and contempt.’ He particularly ftates the 
growing excefs of the expenditure above the income. of the 
country, and the embarrafled ftate of her finances: but it res 
quires a very long and minute inquiry into various circum-~ 
ftances, to afcertain how far this evil is chargeable on the 
National Aflembly. We offer no defence of the French Se- 
nate: but in regard to what the Count has urged again{t them, 
we would afk him, if, at the conclufion of the American war, 
when our funds were at little more than half their nominal va- 
lue, and the minifter, in the then ftate of the country, had al- 
moft reached the me plus ultra of taxation, a great revolution 
had taken place in Britain, whether it was poflible that any fet 
of men, however able and virtuous, fhould fuftain the public 
credit, make the receipt equal to the expenditure, prevent the 
increafe of the poor, keep up the energies of commerce, and 
prevent the emigration of the timid and difcontented rich ? 

_ Revolutions engender miferies ; and therefore they are not 
in themfelves defirable. The exiftence of great evils only can 
jultify fuch violent remedies. In reviewing what the Count 
lays on the ftate of our own affairs, we may offer it as our 
Opinion, that we do not require a revolution here. In one in« 
flance, the conftitution may ftand in need of being reftored to 
its firit principles: but this is not of a magnitude fufficient to 
authorize the putting at {take the peace and tranquillity of the 
Kingdom ; and we hope, whenever an attempt is made for this 
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purpofe, it will he conducted by fuch men as know and defire 
the good of their country. 

Count Zenobio approves of the A/fociation of the friends of the 
people: ought he then to condemn French patriotic clubs? 


M 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
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EAST INDIA AFFAYT{RS. 


Art. 19. Rights of Man invaded; being an Expofition of the Ty. 
ranny of our India Governments: by William Humphrey Faulk. 
nor. 8vo. pp.gg. 28. Jordan. 1792. 

Me: I. in a coarfe addrefs to the Court of Dire€tors, ftates feve. 

ral inflances of the oppreflive treatment of individuals in the 

Company’s fervice at the India Prefidencies ; and as he produces 

them with great confidence, there may be /ome truth in them; yet 

we hope, for the credit of the Company, that the parties acculed 
are able to give the truth a different complexion from that exhibit. 
ed with fo much acrimony in this reprefentation. ‘Ihe relater pof- 
feffes more heat than judgment; and he underflancs fcolding better 
than pleading the caufe of the injured, fo as to redound to their 


benelit. N. 


Art. 20. A Second Addref/s* to the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock, 
and to the Public: containing Remarks on the Papers lately 
printed by the Eaft India Company, refpeing their Shipping 
Concerns, in confequence of Motions made and carried in the 
Courts of Proprietors, held March 31, 1791, and March 21, 
3792; and ordered to be taken into confideration on Wednefday 
next, the gth of May. By Mr. John Fiott, of London, Merch- 
aot. 8vo. pp. isi. 28.64. Richardfon. 

All the objects of the India Company’s attention lying at an im- 
menfe diftance, the article of fhipping is a moft important part of 
their concerns. The D-rectors can only determine on the outline 
of bufinefs in each department, the execution depends on their fer- 
vants; and hence jobbing and peculation are reduced to fyitems, 
and practifed openly, both at home and abroad. ‘Their treatment, 
in the article of fhipping, is briefly fummed up in a cafe, fubmit- 
ted to Mr. Bearcroft, whofe opinion is fubjoined. 

Mr. F. appears to have acted a praife-worthy part, in under- 
taking to explain this interefling fubject to the proprieiors at large; 
fo interefting, that the diffzrence between open contraéts and pri- 


vate contracts for fhipping, is flated at 150, or 200,c001. pet 
Annum. 


—_ | 
~~ 


* For the firft Addrefs, fee Rev. New Series, vol. vi. p- 221- 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Art. 21. The Confederacy of Kings againft the Freedom of the World; 
being Free Thoughts oa the prefent * State of French Polities ; 

a Vindication of the National Aflembly in fufpending Louis 

XVI. ; Conjectures on the Movement of the Confederate Armies, 

and their influence in reinftating the King, and eftablithing a 

Conftitution by Force. In Three Letrers, addreffed to the Right 

Hon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. pp. 76. 1s. 64. Deighton. 1792. 

In this fober and temperate defence of the French revolution, 
the author, with great moderation of language, offers many cir- 
cumftances to Mr. Burke’s confideration, in order to jultify the 
conduét of thofe who planned and executed the popular meafures 
of confining and fufpending the king. 1+, alfo, ventures on 
fome apology for the late exceffes and outrages of the Parifian po- 
pulace :—but, why all this to Mr. Burke? Does the author think 
of converting this flaming champion of Gallic Royalty and Ariflo- 
cracy, by oppofing the coolaefs of argument to the heat of de- 
clamation ? 

With refpe& to the formidable confederacy into which the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe have entered againit France, on account of 
the alterations that have recently taken place in the government of 
that country, he pronounces it eventually unfuccelsiul,—whatever 
advantages may, in the earlier ftages, or even in the termination of 
the war, feem to attend the arms of the invaders, 

Both the language and the reafoning of this politician wou! 


‘have appeared to better advantage, had his pamphle: been more 
correily printed. 


LAW. 
Art. 22, Reports of Cafes argued and adjudged in the Courts of 
King’s Beuch, Commen Pieas, and Exchequer ; to which are add- 
ed, fome jpecial Cafes in the Court of Chancery, and before the 
Delegates. By the Rt. Hon. SirJohn Comyns, Knight, late Lord 
Chict Baron of his Majefty’s Court of Exchequer. With Tables 
of the Cafes, and of the principal Matters. The Second Ldi- 
tion, corrected, with Marginal Notes and References to former 
and later Reposts, and other Books of Authority, By Samuel 
Rofe, of Lincoln’s Inn, Efg. 8vo. 2 Vols. 18s. Boards. 
Whieldon and Co. 1792. 
lhefe Reports were become fo fearce and coftly, that a new im- 
prefion of them was abfolutely requifite. Mr. Rofe has taken 
great and laudable pains to render his edition acceptable to the 
profeflion, by correcting the text, where he found it unintelligible 
or obfcure, znd by enriching the work with a variety of notes and 
references, pointing out the alterations.which have taken place in 
law, ince the Original publication. It is dedicated, by permil- 
ion, to Lord Thurlow. 





_— 


‘ * The following fheets were begun previous to the marching 
of the confederate armies, and before the reduction of Longwy, 
when the chafm of French intelligence was filled up with the mott 
€xaggerated relations of barbarities too horrid to mention, though 
not fo bad as reported.” Pref. 
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Art. 23. A moft curious Trial, and of infinite Importance to the Inte. 
refis and Happine/s of Society. Mead, Efq. Barrifter at Law, 
againft the Rev. Mr. Daubney, for Slander. 8vo. pp, 44 15. 6d, 
Symonds. 1792. 

Mr. Mead brought an action againft Mr. Daubney for defama. 
tion. ‘The plaintiff ftated, as a fpecial damage, which he had fof. 
tained by the {peaking of the words which are the foundation of the 
action, lofs of marriage with the defendant's Jifter-in law. Mr. Er. 
ikine, in a ipeech of confiderable length, pointed out the agora. 
vating circumftances of this cafe; and he managed his client’s caufe 
with his ufual ability. We were, however, furprized to find him 
ufing fo vulgar an expreffion as the following: ‘‘ He faw the world 
a defert, and that he mutt fly from fociety that was vomitinc him 
out from it.”’ 

The jury found a verdi&t for the plaintiff ; damages five hundred 


pounds. SR. 
Art. 24. 4 Treatife on the Law of Awards; by Stewart Kyd, Efq, 

Barrifter at Law, of the Middle Temple. 8vo. pp. 251. 58. 3d, 

Boards. Crowder, &c. 1791. 

This is a treatife on a fubject, the ufe and importance of which 
are not confined to the lawyer, becaufe all who are concerned in 
mercantile tranfactions may either be pasties to an arbitration, or 
arbitrators in the affairs of others, and therefore fhould be acquaint- 
ed with their rights in the former, and with their duties in the lat- 
ter fituation.—Mr. Kyd has, with much induftry, colleéted all the 
authorities, from the earlieft period to the prefent time ; and has 
pointed out the refemblance and the differences fubfifting between 
the Englifh and the Roman law, on the fubje&. We with, how- 
ever, that he had made the index fuller and more complete, and 
that he had annexed a table of the names of the cafes cited in the 
courfe of his work; fuch a meafure being calculated to fave the 
reader much trouble, when he may with to apply for information 
on a particular point, and not impofing much labour on the author. 
Independently of this objection, we think the publication poffeffes 
confiderable merit. D! 





Art. 25. 4 Effay on the Learning of Contingent Remainders and 
Executory Devifes; by Charles Fearne, Efq. Barrifter at Law, 
Author of the Legigraphical Chart of Landed Property. The 
Fourth Edition, reviled, corrected, and greatly enlarged by the 
Author. Vol. I. of Contingent Remainders, with ‘Tables and 
Index. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Whieldon.and Co. 1791. 

Mr. Fearne has defervedly acquired great reputation by the for- 
mer editions of this work, becaufe it gives a very inftructive view of 
one of the dryeft and moft-obfcure doctrines of the law. 

The prefent edition is fo much enlarged, tbat one volume is 
found infufficient for its contents; and the fubjeét of executory de- 
vifes is referved for a fecond volume, which is now in the prefs.— 
‘The fame accuracy, depth bf thought, and clofenefs of reafoning, 
which characterized the author on its firft appearance in 1772, are 
equally evident in the additions made to this work. I} 
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difpofed to credit his narrative, at leail for the chief part: Mr. Burp, 
however, came forward to the public with a ** Reply,” in which, 
with a confidence fully equal tothat difplayed by Dr. P. he afferts 
that the leading and prominent particulars flated by Dr, P. are falfe. 
hoods, and adduces evidence to corroborate his affertion. As we 
thought it impoflible that this gentleman, fanctioned by the prinej. 
pal clergy of Birmingham and its neighbourhood, coutd employ the 
confident and criminating langoage to be found in the * Reply,” 
without the fulle(t affurance of flanding on the firmelt ground, we 
inclined to the belief that Dr. P., in fome material par>culars, muft 
have been miflaken. Thinking, at the fame time, that a Rejoindsr 
to the ** Reply” was a duty which Dr. P. owed to himfelf and the 
public, we intimated that the bufinels ought not to terminate here, 

Mr. Edwards voluntarily apyears as the advocate of Dr. P, 
againft Mr. Burn and, what he calls, the /ynod; and as if he were 
** bimfelf an army and bis /pear a wood,” he dares them to the com- 
bat. Dr. Prielliey could not have wifhed for a more werin and 
dauntlefs champion. 

At the end of Part I. we meet with the following advertifement: 


_ © Having heard that many very refpectable members of the efta- 
blifhed church, confider it as incumbent upon Dr. Prieftley to an- 
{wer the pamphlet which gave occafion to thefe and the fo!lowin; 
Jetters, and feveral of them having affirmed, that unlefs Dr. Prief- 
Jey anfwers this laf illuflrious effort of the clerical combination, 
they fhall credic every thing alleged againf him, 1 write this to fhew 
them the unreafonablenefs of the requifition. 

‘ Dr. Prieflley is row at a diftance. Had he been on the fpot, 
the pamphlet in queftion would not perhaps have appeared, if it 
had, it would have been in a different guife. Otherwife Dr. 
Prieflley, or the clergyman, whom I confider. as little more than the 
amanuenfis of the occafion, although he has prefixed his name to 
this candid and benevolent compofition—mulft have quitted the 
town. One or other of them mutt be hars. And a perfon that 
ever had a character, will fcarcely chufe to live in any place under 
the imputation of a malicious practice of that defpicable vice. 

‘I am on the fpot. I can with eafe oppofe facts to fats; and 
evidence to evidence. And this is neceflary, for we are now fairly 
brought before the bar of the public. After having impartially at- 
tended to the evidence, it is theirs to give the verdict. 

‘ | pledge myfelf to the public, to prove to abfolute demonfira- 
tion, that at Dr. Priefiley’s veracity is in any inftance to be queftion- 
ed, the combined writers of this reply are not worthy of public 
credit*. And when I have done this, I wil] give permiffion to the 
boldeft he, this amiable fynod can furnifh, to give me the lie direct. 








* This fentence being fomewhat obfcure, and therefore not hav- 
ing been underftood, Mr, Edwards, in Part]1. p.3. has thus ex- 
plained himfelf. ‘ What I mean was nothing more than that I 
could bring fuch fa&ts as would totally invalidate every thing ad- 
vanced in the Reply, even fuppofing any fact ftated in the Appeal 
could be demonfirated to be without foundation in truth.’ ‘ 

OP 
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For after what I fhall Jay before the public, I thall not be afraid of 
lofing any thing in the elteem of my countrymen, by their moit di- 


yeét and pofitive affertions. 


‘ Again, let it be fuppofed that Dr. Prieftley were arraigned at 
any other bar than that of the public. W ould you believe him 

silty, becaufe his advocate pleaded, and not himfelf? 

«fam that advocate. And if I can fatisfactorily prove the alle- 
gations of his adverfaries to be falfe, or they therufelves unworthy of 
having their teflimony credited—in thort, if ] can prove the charges 
of partiality, mifreprefentation and untrach upon this their joc 

roduction (and I never was fo much miltaken if I cannot) every 

reafonable man will be fatisfied. All, the public on this occafion 
can require is, the truth, the avbole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And that requifision can be more completely an{wered by a perfon 
refiding on the fpot than by one at adiitance. [t 1s matter of fact 
that is now in queflion, not principles. I hope thefe will be thought 
fufficient and {atisfactory reafons for my anfwering this bundle of 
depofitions, inftead of Dr. Prieftley.’ 

The matters difcuffed in thefe letters relate chiefly to the Sunday- 
fchools, and to the refcinding of the refolution which allowed 
the children of the diffenters to attend their own place of worfhip. 

Whether Mr. Edwards will make good all that he has advanced, 
will be feen as he proceeds. At prefent, we fhall only fay, that, 
though he writes with fpirit and with great command of language, 
his letters are ca'cujated rather to inflame than to conciliate his ad- 
veriaries; and we think, if he were lefs diffufe, and if he kept himfel€ 
to a difpaflionate examination of facts, he would more effectually 
gain his object, provided trath be on his fide, than by bold invec- 
tives, and by that fmartnefs of reply, in which controverfial writers 


are generally folicitous of fhining. Woo y. 
‘ "¢ ° 
MEDICAL. 


Art. 28. Ax Effay on the Changes produced in the Body by Ojera- 
tions of the Mind. By the late Dr. Corp, M.D. of Bath, &vo. 
pp. 102. 2s. 6d. Ridgway. 1791. 

Dr. Corp firft thews the. dependance that fubfifts between the 
mind and the body, and thea treats of thofe parts of the human 
machine on which its functions chiefly depend; arranging them 
under the heads of fenfibility and mobility. He then goes on to 
inquire how thefe fundtions are affected by the different exertions of 
the mind,—as by fimple thought, or attention: by intention, or 
ftudy: by hone, joy, anger, fear, grief, and anxiety.x—On thefe 
feveral {ubjects, we meet with fome judicious obfervations, but they 


are not remarkable either for novelty or importance. ®. 


Art. 29. Formule Medicamentorum concinnate: or, Elegant Me- 
dical Preicriptions for various Diforders. ‘Tranflated from the 
Latin of the late Dr. Hugh Smith. To which is prefixed a Sketch 
of his Life. Svo. pp. 1431. 3s. Barr. 1791. 

This pamphlet, we are told, is a tranflation of a text-book ufed 
by Dr. Smith in reading leftures on the theory and praétice of 

: phyfic: 
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phyfic: the original was publifhed by the author, in Latia, We 
do not perceive in it any thing that flrikes us as very important, 
The fketch of Dr. Smith’s life is a meagre performance, 0, 


Art. 30. The Poor Man's Medicine-Cheft ; or Thompfon’s Box of 
Antibilious Alterative Pills. With a few brief Remarks on the 
Stomach: clearly demonftrating how much Health depends og 

aying attention to that Ventricle in particular, and the Bowels 

in general. By John-Weeks Thompfon, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 36, 

1s. Taylor. 1791. 

This worthy gentleman talks with becoming confidence of him. 
felf and his medicine. ‘ I pofitively and boldly affert that I do not 
believe it is in the power of chemical and medical art to compofe a 
better medicine, a milder and more COMPLEAT ALTERATIVE, Out 
of the drugs, &c. in prefent ufe.’—Should any perfons yield faith 
to thefe aflertions, may their faith make them whole. 0. 


Art. 31. The general and particular Principles of Animal EleQricity 
and Magneti/m, &c. in which are found Dr. Bell’s Secrets and 
Practice, as delivered to his Pupils in Paris, London, Dublin, 
&c. &c.—Shewing how to magneiife and cure different Difeafes; 
to produce Crifes, as well as Somnambulifm, or Sleep walking; 
and in that State of Sleep to make a Perfon eat, drink, walk, 
fing, and play on‘any Inftruments they are uled to, &c. ; to make 
Apparatus and other Acceffaries to produce magnetical Fads; 
alfo to magretife Rivers, Rooms, Trees, and other Bodies, 
animate and inanimate; to raife the Arms, Legs, of a Perfon 
awake, and to make him rife from his Chair; to raife the Arm 
of a Perfon abfent from one Room to ancther; alfo to treat him 
at a Diftance. All the new Experiments and Phenomena are 
explained by M. le Doétteor Bell, Profeffor of that Science, and 
Member of the Philofophical Harmonic Society at Paris, &c. &c. 
8vo. pp.80. ss. Sael, 1792. 

Mot wonderful Dr. Bell !—we will not rob you of any of your fe- 
crets by tranfcribing them: if our readers with to explore them, they 
may buy the book, and pay for it. 0. 

, NOVELS. 

Art. 32. Fanny, or the Deferted Daughter. Being the firft literary 
Attempt of a young Lady. izmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Bew. 
1792. 

Toough this production may not be pofleffed of fufficient excel- 
Jence to enfure it a place in the firft clafs of novels, it has too 


much merit to be thrown among the robbifh of the circulating 
if libraries. As the firit literary attempt of a young lady, it may 
claim indulgence; from its intrinfic worth, it is entitled to a can- 
fiderabie fhare of praife. The ftory, (which is fimply that of a 
dcferted daughter expofed to a feries of hazards from thofe who pro- 
fefled to be her protectors and friends, and, after many embarrafl- 
ments, conducted to the fummit of felicity in a happy union with 
the object of an early attachment, and reftored to the rank and 
fortune to which fhe had been by birth entitled,) is filled up with a 
fufficient variety of incidents to fix the reader’s attention. 


The 
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fy and natural ; without much ornament, but, 


language is ea nan 
ay 4 te without any very culpable negligence. ‘The 


chief excellence, however, of the work, confifts in the lively and 
touching manner in which it reprefents the expreflion of emotions 
and pafions. The gradual progrefs of tender fentiments in vir~ 
tvotis bofoms, the firmnefs and ~ of confcious innocence in 
moments of hazard and diltrefs, and its triumph over fufpicion and 
jealoufy, are well defcribed. We may add that the moral tendency 
of the tale is fuch as perfectly correfponds with the writer’s declara- 
tion, that if fhe were ‘ confcious of a fingle line inimical to the in- 
tere(ts of virtue, fhe would burn the book, rather than prefent it to 
the public, though fhe were fure of being celebrated as the firit 


novel.writer of the age.’ E. 
Art. 33. Lady Almira Grantham, in 2 Series of Letters, inter- 
fperfed with feveral interefting Stories, written in the Year 
MDCCLXXX1xX. 12m0. 2 Vols. About 220 Pages in each, 

gs. fewed. Printed at Bath, by Hazard. 1792. 
if we take more notice of this ftory than of others of the fame 
clafs, it is becaufe it is patronifed by a lift of fubfcribers, and be- 
cabfe the authorefs has prefixed, in our opinion, a very ill-judged 
dedication, generally addrefled to the Gentlemen Reviewers. In 
this addrefs, on the credit of a favourable account given of oné of her 
former productions, fhe iatreats the fame indulgence to the prefent 
performance. She pleads its being produced ¢ to fill up a vacant 
hour;’ and adds, * as I never had the vanity to write for fame, to 
which I can have no pretenfions, I feek for noencomiums. A narrow 
fortune, and an induftrious mind, have led me to fill up every leifure 
hour with fome employ. 4s a@ lover of the quill, it engroffed thofe 
vacancies; and the good wifhes of friends perfuaded me to make 
them of advantage, from the above circumftances.’ Private pleas 
may weigh with private friends, in foliciting a fub{cription, but 
can extend no farther; and to treat a work with more indulgence 
than it merits, from regard to the author, known or unknown, would 
be to ufe the public ill, for the fake of an individual, As this lady 
confeffes that her firft production, though candidly treated by the Re- 
viewers, yielded but little profit, and as fhe difclaims all pretenfions 
to fame ; we mean kindly to her in afking, whether fhe cannot ufea 
needle in any mode, turn a {pinning wheel, knit, touch a keyed in- 
ftrument, or handle a painting bruth, or any brufh, as well.asa pen? 
To fill up der own vacant hours merely to farnifh others with the 
means of mifapplying ¢4eir hours, is rendering a fad account of 
time: nor did we know that a narrow fortune afforded many va- 
cant hours to an induftrious hand, however it may be with an ine 
duftrious mind. As this lady profeffes to underftand the workings 
of the human heart, and the motives of human actions, fo intimately, 
if fhe muft exercife her pen, can fhe not ufe it more profitably than 
in fabricating idle tales eked out with old ftories? Sarely, by a 
Proper direction of her own talents, fhe might afford fome aid tq 
others of her fex who may fiand in need of a friendly intelligent moni- 
tor! As for the novel now offered to us, it poflefles no diftinAion 
above the general {warm of thefe produfticns; its defcriptions of 
mankind 
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mankind are not realized in the common courfe of life; and there. 
fore will engage the attention of youth, only to miflead their views, 
and to delude their expectations. N 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 34. 4 Pair of Lyric Epifiles to Lord Macartney and bis Ship, 
By Peter Pindar, Kiq. 4to. pp. 22. 18.6d. Symonris. 1792, 
If there be any truth in the old doctrine of the metempfpchofs, the 

foul of Democritus now inhabits the body of Peter Pindar :—Peter, 

who, like the merry Citizen of Abdera, laughs at almolt every thing, 
and every body. Lord Macartney, and his Errand to China, and 
his Lion *, and the Duke of Richmond, and the Bagthot Camp, 
are, at this time, the checquer’d objects of his ridicule ; and, as the 
honelt Boarfwain of the Lion would fay, ‘* rare fun he makes with 
them !”— The poet now turns prophet, and predicts a mokt difaftrous 
iflue to this grand eaftern million. The Emperor, it is foretold, 
will take offence at the Britifh Ambaflador’s throwing out a hint of 
prefents to be fentto England. ‘* Prefents!”? exclaims the Imperial 

Kien Long: 

** Prefents! prefent the rogues a Baftinade !” 
* * % * 

‘In fhort, behold, with dread, Macartney flares 
Behold him tfeiz’d, his feat of honour bare; 

The bamboo founds—alas! no veice of Fame: 
Stripp’d, {choolboy-like, and now | fee his train, 
I {ee their lily + bottoms writhe with pain, 

And, like his Lornpsuip’s, blufh with blood and fhame, 


¢ Ah! what avails the coat of {carlet die, 
And collar blue, around their pretty necks? 
Ah! what the Epauleties, that roait the eye, 
And loyal buttons, blazing with George Rex? 
Heav’ns! if Kien Lona refolves upon their itripping, 
Thefe are no talifmans toward a whipping. 
‘Now with a mock folemnity of face, 
I fee the mighty Emp’ror gravely place 
Fool’s-caps on all the poor degraded men— 
And now I hear the folemn Emp’ror fay, 
«© ’Tis thus we Kings of China folly pay ; 
‘* Now, children, ye may all go home again.” 
Our /afbing poet, or prophet, which thou wilt, reader, (or both, if 
thou pleafeft,) has not yet done with this fubje€t. ‘* Odes to Kien 
Lone,” &c. are publifhed :—of which, more in our next Review. 


Art. 35. Tea and Sugar, or the Nabob and the Creole; a Poem, in 
two Cantos. By ‘limothy Touchitone, Gent. gto. 18s. Ridge 


way. 1792. 


* The name of the uf of war appointed to convey the embafly 

to China. wy 
+ The reader may fuppofe that the poet here contrafteth the 
Englith fair complexion with the fallow hue of the Chinefe, but, 
perhaps, he has another idea.—Obferve the next fubfequent fanza. 
A dread- 
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A dreadfal piture—and the more dreadful, becaufe, in the out- 
line, there is too much reafon to believe thatit is drawn from life— 
ze here prefented, of Eaftern rapacity, and Weftern cruelty, ‘The 
verification Is not remarkably correct, but the defign is benevolent, 
and the general imprefiion 1s ftrongly in favour of juitice and huma- 
nity. ; 2 : kK B., 
Art. 36. Fragments ofa Porm, intended to have been written in 

corfequence of reading Major Majoribanks’s Slavery, By the 

Rev. E. Holder of Briflol. 400. pp. 20. 18.6d. Dilly. 1792. 

The mufes cannot be more difhonoured, than when their aid is 
favoked againit the caufe of hamanity. We might have borne, in 

lain prole, the violent ebullition of this writer’s indignation againft 

thofe who are attempting to put a ftop to the horrid injuftice and 
cruelty, which avarice has fo iong been pratiling under the fanGion 
oflaw. We fhould only have fmiled at the ingenious fophiftry, with 
which he endeavours to perfuade the public that the African trade is 
‘anocent, becaufe not one in a hundred of the flaves would chafe to 
return to their native continent; and becaufe the planters purchafe 
only the u/ufruf of their flaves, and do not buy their flefh by the 
pound: but we are fhocked when we fee the writer proftituting the 
powers of verfification, which have formerly been at leaft more inno- 
cently employed, and opening a poem written in defence of flavery 
with thefe lines: 

‘ Curs’d be that baleful wit, that dares to point 

Its poifon’d fhaft again the cavfe of truth, 

Of virtue and humanity, yet oft 

Conceals its fel! defign beneath the veil 

Of philanthropic zeal and fympathy ’— BK. 
Art. 37. Yobu Bull's Opinicn; or the Englifp Ca Ira. A New 

Song, to the Tune of Ballinamona, recommended to be fung by 

a'l the Friends of Freedom in Great Britain and Ireland. . Writtea 

by Yom Thorne, no Efquire. 4to. 1s. Ridgway. 

Written in the true fpirit of the popular French air of Ca Ira. 
Paine, and the Rights of Man, are the burthen of the fong. E = 


Art. 33. The Comparifon; or, England Greateft and Llappieft. 
A Poem. By William Whitmore. gto. pp.1z. 1s. 6d. 
Bell. 1792. : 

The author, a good Englithman, at leaft, evinces the fuperior 
happinefs of his country, by a comparifon with the tate of the fur- 
rounding nations; and his eftimate feems, in the general, a very 
fairone, We feel and we rejoice in the preference which he fa 
triumphantly gives to the Hourifhing circumitances of this fortunate 
ifland.—We only with that the poet had been as happy in his flrains 
as he is in his fubje&t. There are, however, fome notable ftrokes 
in his performance: we may inttance his alluGon to the religious 
bigotry with which the Spaniards have been fo oftea, and fo juily, 
teproached : ; 

‘ 





_ To Ileria turn—~_— 
io! Torture rifing from Religion’s urn! 
That faith Heav’n will’d to all—here taughtin blood— 
And prieficraft whipping the devout—10 God,” 


We 
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We hope, however, that the inhabitants of Spain (naturally ¢ 
noble-minded people,) are, in this enlightened age, lefs immerped 
in the gloom and barbarity of fuperftition, than they were in former 
days, when the prieftly court of Rome, unfortunately for mankind, 
had a greater afcendency than it is now able to maintain, even in 
thofe countries which are denominated caTruotic., 


Art. 39. Flagellation of theWhigs. A Poem. In Imitation of the 
firft Satyr [Satire] of Juvenal. By John Dryden, Junior, Efq, 
4to. pp. 45. 28.64. Rivingtons, 1792. 

The author of this poem is a writer of abilities. He has well imi- 
tated the manly indignation, and the ftern feverity, of Juvenal; 
but he has here given us rather a flagellation of vice in general, than 
a flagellation of the Whigs in particular, Our readers will judge of 
his merit from a few {pecimens : 

¢ O how my blood and choler inward boil, 
When procd oppreffors, rich with orphans’ fpoil, 
With lac’d and powder’d lackeys coach the ftreet 
As if they’d ride o’er every foul they meet, 
Whilft injured innocents are left forlorn, 

Expofed to vice, to infamy, and fcorn.’ 


Thefe are good lines: but what have they to do with the Whigs 
more than with any other clafs or defcription of men? We will turn 
ta, fomething more appropriated : 

* Would you be great? fome bold adventure try, 
The ftocks, the gallows, and the chains defy. 
In thefe fad times, the loyal and the good 
Receive faint praife, and ftarve for want of food. 
Poor fniveling vices paltry profits give, 

And little rafcals can but barely live. 

Go head a faftion—half a Jand inflame, 

Bully the Premier—play a defperate game — 
‘With trumpet Argus roufe the torpid nation, 

To REVOLUTION and to REFORMATION— 

All rank and order glorioufly confound, 

And kings and nobles level with the ground— 
~—Let fire, and fword, and defolation rage, 

And rife the Cromwect of the prefent age ; 
Seize on the ‘Tower, the fceptre, and the crown, 
And royal park and palace be your own. 

All meaner Enfigns let your fide-board fcorn, 
Ufurp the L1on and the unicorn.’ 


We hall clofe our extracts with fome fpirited animadverfions on a 
vice which, of late, feems to have called more loudly than common 
for the interference both of the magiftrate and the moralift: 

‘ But never fatyr, VII be bold to fay, 

Found fairer game than at the prefent day. 
Whene’er did folly ope a wider field ? 

Whene’er did vice more plenteous harvefts yield? 
Did ever thirft of gain our thirlt excel ? 


Did ever griping afury thrive fo well ? 
i Did 
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Did ever gambling with fuch fury rage, 

In any country, or in any age? 

Fair married dames, and blooming virgins gay 
Confume their charms at routs and midnighr play. 
Hence haggard looks, hence lofs of health and fame, 
Hence jewels pawn’d, and what I will not name; 
For debts of honor ladies too muft pay, 

If not in cath, at leaft fome other way. 

Princes and peers to gaming haunts refort, 

And round a pharo-table hold their court, 

Elbow’d by fwindlers, fharpers, hangers on; 

Hence R 1F ¢ mourns his million gone ; 
Hence O—-b—-g, in one unlucky hour, 

Wattes every dollar of the P———-——n dower, 

And many green-horn noble Lord and Knight 

Of lands and manors bubbled in a night. 

Ere while the purfe was only ftak’d ——but now 
They rifque their all upon a fingle throw. 

Hence tradefmen call in vain for promis’d pay, 
Hence half. ftarv’d maidens vow they will not itay. 
Hence lackey-fquires in loud infulting ftrain, 

Of liveries bare, and victuals fcant complain ; 

And Jaft of all, to crown the fad difgrace, 

Their warning give, and damn the pimping place. 
Then wife and children reft of houfe and home, 
Then keen remorfe, then madnefs, rage, and foam, 
And all dire ills which defperate deeds await, 

The piftol, dagger, and untimely fate.’ 


To this poem are annexed a few Latin Leonine verfes, of no great 
merit. Pear. 


Art. 40. Cro/s Partners, a Comedy. In five A&ts. As performed 
at the Theatre Royal in the Hay-market, By a Lady. 8vo. 
is. 6d. Kearfley. 1792. 
In the prologue to this piece, Mr. Colman junior, very wilely, 
we think, appealed to the mercy of the audience, and pleaded the 
ae the author. We are willing to liften to the fame plea, and to 
e filent. ° 


Art. 41. The Intrigues of a Morning. In two As. As performed 
at Covent Garden. By Mrs. Parfons, Author of the Errors of 
Education, and Mifs Meredith. 8vo. 1s. Lane. 1792. 
We are forry that we cannot allow any great fhare of praife to 
this dramatic eflay, from a lady’s pen. It confifts of the relation of 
a variety of fchemes, intended to prevent the marriage of a young 
lady to a filly country fquire, whom fhe defpifes: fuch, however, 
is the abfurdity of thefe fchemes, that the plotting parties feem as 
great boobies as the {quire himfelf. O. 


Art. 42. Modern Comedy; or, It is all a Farce. A Dramatic Af- 
ter-piece, In three Aéts. 8vo. 2s. Ridgway. 1792. 
This piece, which does not appear to have been ever acted, is 2 
Copy after the Rehearfal, and the Critic: its end is to ridicule what 
Rev, Oct, 1792. Q. have 
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have been ftyled ‘ private theatricals.’ It poflefles fome humour, 
though not of the moft refined fort, and poflibly might, with judj. 
cious curtailments, afford diverfion to the galleries. 0. 


Art. 43. The Battle of Eddington; or Britifh Liberty: a Tragedy, 
8vo. 1s.6d. Elmfly. 1792. 

This event, we are told, has been noticed by Milton as a proper 
fubje& for a tragedy: perhaps it is fo: but, in the prefent author’s 
hands, it feems to poffefs no one requifite for the ftage :—nor is it 
much better adapted totheclofet. Intruth, is is a heavy perform. 
ance. 0. 


Art. 44. Allin good Humour. A Dramatic Piece, in one A&, firh 
rformed at the Theatre Royal, Hay-market, July 7, 1792. 
y Walley C. Oulton. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1792. 
All in good humour?—Certainly not thofe, who have paid a 
fhilling for the perufal of fuch a flimfy thing! 


Art. 45. The Mermaid. A Farce. As performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. 8vo. 1s. Robinfons. 1792. | 
This is a dull piece to read: if it pleafed in the aGing, it muft be 
becaufe the entertainment and fun of the galleries fometimes rife in 
proportion to the extravagance of the writer, and the grignaces of 
the actors. 0. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 46. 4 new Grammar of the French Language. Dy Dominiqae 
de St. Quentin, M.A. 12zmo. pp. 246. 2s. 6d. fewed, 
Elmfly. : 

This is a judicious compilation; though, like moft other gram- 
mars, it contains more than is ftri€tly neceflary for the purpofe of 
teaching the language. At the end, are added fome familiar 
phrafes, on a new plan. Inftead of giving the French and Engliftr 
expreflion, the Englith alone is ufed, with fuch tranfpofition of the 
words as will correipond to the French conftruétion. For example: 


* It is a very dark night. It makes a night very thick. 
Are you afraid to be wet? Fear you of yourfelf to wet?’ &e, 0, 


Art. 47. Pratigue de l’Orateur Frangois, ou choix de Pitces d’tle 
quence. Tirées des meilleurs Pottes S Profateurs de la Langue Fran- 
goife. Formant un Cours de Rhétorique Pratique, a l’ufage de la 
Feunef[e Anglois qui cultive cette Langue. Ouvrage divif/é en troit 
Parties, précédé d'un Effai fur ? AGion Oratoire,  /uivi d’um 
Notice critique fur les Auteurs qui ont fourni a cette Collefion. Par 
M. Lenoir, Maitre ds Arts, (3 Licencié en Loix de TL wnt de 
Paris, Avecat au Parlement de la meme ville, &9 ci-devant Proft/- 
Jeur de‘ Belles Lettres & l’Ecole Reyale Militaire &F au Mufee fous la 
protection de Monfieur, Frere de fa Majefté Tres-Chritienne; @ 
maintenant Profeffeur de Belles-Lettres (F de Déclamation Frangoift 
a Londres. 12zmo. 2 Vols. pp. 496. 7s. Boards. De Botfes 
1792. 

This collection, drawn from a great variety of French authors, 
and comprehending tranflations from ihe writiags of the ancients, 
is made with judgment, and is well adapted to the purpofe of the 
publication. 
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sblication. The pieces are claffed, according to the ancient rhe- 
torical divifion, under the three heads of demonttrative, judicial, 
and deliberative. The introdutory eflay, and the general ftric- 
tures on authors at the clofe, plainly thew che compiler to be a man 


of tafte and reading. At the fame time, it appears clearly, from. 


his remarks on Rouffeau and Voltaire, that he is no friend to 
modern philofophers. His Englith oracle appears to be a certain 
celebrated orator, whom he ftyles the Demofthenes of Great Britain, 


and the miflionary of truth. 


Art. 48. Dramatic Dialogues, for the Ufe of young Perfons. By the 
Author of the Blind Child. 1zmo.. pp.1g6. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Newberry. 1792. 

More introductions to novel reading! Notwithflanding any 
merit in fuch books, viewed as literary compofitions, we mutt fill 
bear our teftimony againft thefe enticements to ftory reading, and 
teaching youth as if we taught them not: for by rendering learn- 
ing of any kind a mere matter of amufement, it runs a great hazard 
of never becoming a ferious objet of attention. Hence we ftill 
lean to the old-fafhioned way of letting dire€t moral precepts retain 
their native gravity of appearance, depending for recommendation 
on the addrefs of the teacher. Thofe who will not thus receive 
them on conviction, wil! never be cheated into correét principles of 
conduét: but, after much labour in vain, muft be lef among the 


mob of the clafs in which their circumftances place them. N 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 


Art. 49. Remarks made in a Tour from London 10 the Lakes of Weft- 
moreland and Cumberland; in the Summer of mpccxcis Origi- 
nally publithed in the Whitehall Evening Poft, and now re- 
printed with Additions and Corre&tions. ‘To which is annexed, 
A Sketth of the Police, Religion, Arts, and Agriculture of 
France, made in an Excurfion to Paris in mpccixxxv. By 
A. Walker, Le€turer in Experimental Philofophy; and Autkor 
of Ideas fuggefted on the Spot, ina Tour of Italy, &c. 8vo.' 
pp-251. 4s. Boards. Nicol, &c. 1792. 

Tours to thefe enchanting lakes are now become fo familiar to 
us, that Mr. W. has trodden a beaten path: but he is a lively and 
intelligent remarker on whatever occurs to him in his peregrina- 
tions. Wher he crofies the channel, to vifit Paris, his road is not 
lefs familiar to us: but he hasthe merit of defcribing paffed times, 
a city as it once was, but is mot. The full event of the extra- 
oe changes which it has undergone, remains ftill to be re- 
ated | 

On the whole, Mr. Walker’s book is a fprightly, entertaining, 
and fenfible performance. 


Art. 50. Voyages to the Madeira and Leeward Caribbee Tlands ; 
with Sketches of the Natural Hiftory of thofe Iflands. By Maria 
Reeeeee, 12mo. pp. 105. 28. 6d. fewed. Eainburgh, 
printed for Hill, and Cadell, London. 1792. 

Uhis fenftble lady appears to have agreeably and rationally amufed 
herielf, by committing to paper the obfervations which fhe made 
Q x ia 
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sa her travels; and the perufal of them, (although they do not cons, 
tain much novelty,) will farnifh an agreeable entertainment, and’ 
fome information, to others. It is evident that fhe had previoufly 
made fome progrefs in the ftudy of natural hiftory; in which hhe is 
no mean proficient.—Few ladies have fo well employed the oppor. 
tunities afforded them of improving their minds, and extending 
their knowlege of ufeful things, by what is called ** going abroad,” 
—Our fair traveller has made good ufe of Linné and Pennant; 
and it is fome praife to have known how to avail herfelf, with 
judgment, of fuch valuable affiltance. NKG. 


AMERICA. 


Art. st. 4 Brief Examination of Lord Sheffield’s Obfervations on 
the Commerce of the United States. In feven Numbers. With 
two Supplemental Notes on American Manufactures. 8vo, 
pp-135. 2s. 6d. Printed at Philadelphia; reprinted for Phillips, 
&c. London. 1792. 

Lord Sheffield’s obfervations were written * juft at the clofe ofa 
war commenced againft revolted Britifh dependencies, and which 
lefe them in the capacity of independent ftates; an alteration in 
circumftances that neceflarily gave rife to more material changes in 
their domeftic economy, than would bear decifive reafoning at that 
period. ‘This examination was undertaken at a convenient diftance 
of time, in order to compare Lord Sheffield’s prediGtions with the 

refent actual ftate of faéts; and was publifhed in a periodical work 
called the American Mufeum. It has every appearance of coming 
from the pen of an able and well-informed writer, whom Mr. 

Capel Lofft, the editor of this Englifh edition, points out to be 

Tench Coxe, Efg. Affiftant Treafurer + to. the Government of the 

United States. 

This examination is clearly purfued;. and, refting on known 
fats, (which, we are to prefume from the authorities cited, are 
beyond controverfy,) the author writes with more temper and mo- 
deration than might have been expected, confidering the advantages 
which he claims. He reprefents the productions, manufactures, 
imports, and exports, of America, as materially differing from 
what Lord Sheffield expeéted when he wrote ;. and if his Lordhhip, 
arguing from the paft, ventured too largely into futurity, he ran 
the rik to which all political reafoners expofe themfelves, more of 
Tefs, of finding their {peculations fet afide by events which their 
forefight could not anticipate. 

_ We are now informed that the Americans are making a rapid 

progrefs in all the molt ufeful manufactures, not only for their own 





‘V@ See Review, vol. lxix. p. 377, 

+ Why afsfant treafurer? Why are able men, if not puthed for- 
ward by undeniable intereft, generally found in /ubordinate offices; 
while the nominal chief engroffes all the honour and the greatelt 
emolument? Becaufe bufinefs muft be dene; and becaufe the 
honour and profit, deemed fuitable to the office, are found deftructive 
ef activity. Abikties muft be put, it feems, to fhort allowance 


even ia America, to keep them alert! 
; | con 
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ronfemption, but for expor'ation, to a degree that was once deem- 
ed incompatible with their fituation, as having fuch immenfe lands 
to fettles—but while one defcription of men are fpreading them- 
{elves over new lands, the population in the old colonies will necef- 
farily occafion new employments to be introduced; for they are 
not yet fufficiently improved and poitfhed to fupport drones of any 
defcription. When all the uleful departments of fociety are filled, 
and their fyftem of affairs becomes more complicated, then will be 
the time to expect drones of all defcriptions to creep in, and rife up, 
to fatten on the labours of the reft, juit as they do among their an- 


ceftors in the old world. N. 
HISTORY. 


Art. 52. The Roman Hiftory, continued from the Second Century 
of the Chriftian Aira to the Deftruction of the Greek Empire by 
the Turks. By J. Warburton. 12m0. pp.287. 33. 6d. bound. 
Dilly. 1792. | 
This hiftory is profefled to be compiled from Gibbon, Millot, 

Robertfon, and the Univerfal Hiftory, to complete Dr. Gold{mith’s 

Roman Hiftory; and is recommended to thofe inftructors who * ele- 

vate the bufinefs of education above that of adjufting the final in- 

fleions of words, and the meafuring of fyllables:’—but is the 

Englith language fo much indebted to this compilement from other 

Englith hiftories, as to juftify decrying the means of perufing 

hiftories written in other ognegne! Such compendiums are re- 

commended by their cheapne(s ; and, to attain this recommendation, 
they are planned on fcales too {mail to be of much ufe; for the 
crude traces of faéts crouded together in them, convey no leffons for 
hiftorical reflection, which are only to be gained by ferious applica- 
tion to more ample materials. ‘They may indeed enable common 
people of befinefs, who renounce books when they are taken from 
fchool, to talk of the hiftories which they have read, but they leave 
no connected traces of events. 

Compendiums of this kind, however, are deemed ufeful in 

{choo!s; of which the fuccefs of Goldfmirh’s Abridgment affords 

an unqueftionable proof ; and Mr. Warburton’s prodution may be 


ranked among the beft works of the kind. N 


POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art.53. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on his Apoftacy 
from the Caufe of Parliamentary Reform. To which is fubjoin- 
ed an Appendix, containing important Documents on that Sub- 
ject. 8vo. pp. 69. 23s. Symonds. 1792. 

In ftately and fonorous march, the artificial thunder of this 
writer rolls over the devoted head of the prime minifter, in péals 
which thofe, who are led by the ear alone, may think terrific, and 
which thofe, who attend not to the fimplicity of nature, may take 
tobe real. To us, all this affetation of folemnity and pomp fug- 
gefts the fufpicion of an affumed character, which pretends to more 
than it feels. Terms of dark import and of awful found are fe 
Radioufly fele€ted, periods are fo accurately balanced and fo regu- 


darly conftructed, fentiments are fo elaborately. refined, and the 


Q3 * repugnant 
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* repugnant extremes of political depravity’ are fo tragically height. 
ened and exaggerated, that the whole compofition has the air of a 
college declamation, where the fubject is only saken up as a vehicle 
for the writer to fhew his powers, and to recommend himfelf to 
notice. 

The fimplicity of the appendix, in our idea, places in amore 
ftriking point of view than the letter does, the apoftacy of the mi- 
nifter, and the Aimfinefs of the reafons by which he has attempted 
to excufe his defertion of the popular caufe. Minifters and Mem. 
bers, who are interefled in the prefervation of abufes, where they 
cannot directly oppofe, will always be for poffponing a reform, 
which thofe who hold it effential to the conflitution to have a real 
Houfe of Commons, and not a mere chamber for regiftering mini- 
fterial edicts, muft think ought at #0 time to be deferred. 

Among other things in this appendix, it appears from Mr, 
Burgh’s Political Difqaifitions, that 364 voters elect 56 members, 
about a ninth of the whole for England; whereas, if we even 
fuppofe the number of voters throughout England not to be 
increafed, but to be confined to the few who now enjoy the 
right of fuffrage, no one member onght to be elected by fewer 
than the majority of 800 voters, in order to give all the prefent 
electors only, their due and equally diftribeted fhare of legiflative 
power. After this, is it furprizing that within twenty years our 
national debt fhould be increafed 120 millions ; that we fhould 
have facrificed 100,c00 lives in vain attempts to accomplifh ini- 
quitous projects ; that our taxes fhou'd have rifen to feventeen mil- 
Jions per annum ; that our peace eliablifthment fhould be avgment- 
ed by 1,300,000],; and that our penfion lift fhould be 107,404]. 
perannum? ‘The furprize is, that matters are not worfe. That 
they are not fo, feems to be owing to the fpirit of the times, the 
fenfe of fhame, the Itberty of the prefs, and fome other indire& 
canies; and not to any direct conflitutional control arifing from an 
independent legiflature. ' 

If we are not miftaken in our conjectures, this writer has appear- 
ed before us, not long fince, in a larger form. We then thought 
his language fomewhat too fine: but, in confideration of his other 
merits, we omitted to notice this defeét. It has now increafed. To 
this he has alfo added much of the cant of party vehemence and exe 
aggeration. We therefore take the liberty of advifing him to con- 
fult his own onderflanding, unbiafled by party attachments ; to feek 
truth from all quarters; and, when he finds it, to exprefs it in the 
language of nature divefted of affectation. Pes. 


Art. 54.. The Necefity of affeciating for the Purpofe of obtaining a 
Parliamentary Reform, enforced in an Addrefs-to the Freehold- 
ers and Inhabitants of Hertfordthire. By a Freeholder. 8v0 
6d, Jordan. 1792. 

The object of this freeholder is, to prove to the county of Hert- 
ford, the necefity of a parliamentary reform—the propriety of the 
prefent time for fuch a meafure—and the utility of affociations to 
accomplifh it. On each of thefe topics he reafons like a man of 
fenfe and integrity. He well obferves, that what we want is not 4 

) change 
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change of adminiftration merely, not the prefervation of the various 
abufes and corruptions of government under another fet of mini- 
fers, but fuch a reformation as fhall make our government in 
reality what it only pretends to be at prefent; a reformation that 
fhall make our welfare no longer depend on the very precarious vir- 
tue of a minifter of ftate, but on the firm and conftitutional founda- 


tion of parliamentary independence. He warns his countrymen to 
beware of placemen, penfioners, and courtiers, on the one hand, 
who feek to make the nation the dupes of their own interefted de- 
figns; and of party men and Whigs on the other, whofe views 
are wholly of a private nature, and whofe Whiggifm confilts in firft 
deceiving the people, and afterward deferting them. He encou- 
sages the Hertfordthire freeholders by the profpect of their being 
ftrongly fupported in different parts of the kingdom. ‘ At Shef- 
field in particular,’ he fays, ‘ there is a fociety eftablifhed for ob- 
taining a parliamentary reform, whofe number already amounts to 
two thoufand five hundred perfons. Thefe are formed into lefs af- 
fociations, of about thirty perfons each. Their meetings have al- 
ways been conducted with that peace, order, and harmony, which 
thofe ever wifh to preferve, who are engaged in the firft of national 
caufes. It is only the enemies of reform who have, in any part of 
the kingjom, thewn a difpofition to tumalt and riot.’ Pear. 


Art.55. Od/ervations on the Government and Conftitution of Great 
Britain, inc'uding a Vinaicaiio» of both trom the Afperfions of 
fome late Writers, particularly Dr. Price, Dr, Priettley, and Mr. 
Paine. Ina Letter to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. By the Rev. 
Jerom Alley, LL.B. M.R.1 A, and Author of Hiftorical Ef- 
{ays on the Lives of William and Henry the Fourth, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 99. 2s. 6d. Printed at Dublin; London, Debrett. 1792. 


Art. 56. 4 Review of the political Principles of the modern Whigs 
In a Second Letter adareffed to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 
By the Rev. Jerom Alley, LL. B. Chaplain to his Lordthip, &c. Sc. 
8vo. pp.137. 2% 6d. Debdrett. 1792. 

Here is another clergyman and nobleman’s chaplain *, juftifying 
the unconilitutional iafluence of the King and the Lords in the 
Houle of Commons; and pleading the caule of ‘* that /mooth-fac’d 
gentleman, tickling commodity + 1’? Why will thefe miniltters of a reli- 
gion, which requires tne moft pure and perfect morality, thus ex- 
pofe themfelves to the reproaches of their enemies, by engaging in 
the defence of that which undermines all morality? Why will they 





* The Rev. Mr. Nares, chaplain to the Duke of York, alfo de- 
fends influence. See p.135 of this month’s Review. Some anony- 
mous authors have lately given us apologies for the fame practice. 
See a letter to Mr. Rofe, from one who calls himfelf (we hope 
falfely,) a magiftrate. Rev. New Series, vol. vi. p. 352. and ‘* Re- 
marks on the proceedings of the fociety who ftyle themfelves 
*« Friends of the people:” the next enfuing article. ——Apologies 
for fuch things ought always to be anonymous, 

+ Shak{peare. 


Q.4 render 
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render their apologies for our excellent conftitution fufpected, by 
endeavouring to apologize for and to vindicate its corruptions? 

In one fenfe, the firft of thefe letters may be faid to be a capital 
performance. It abounds in capital letters. The lait two or three 
lines of a paragraph are generally very great indeed. There may 

rhaps be fome myftery in all this: but as we, unluckily, have no 
kill in myfteries, we cannot fathom it. 

In any other fenfe of the word, neither of thefe performances can 
be called capital. ‘Their matter is mere common-place, which has 
been much more forcibly urged, and much more neatly dreffed, by 
many of Mr. Alley’s predeceffors on the fame fide of the quettion, 
Their manner is what we think very faulty, but what the author 
feems to think very fine. Thofe who are gaudy generally think them- 
felves fine. Mr. Alley talks of ‘ tortuous fophiltry,’ of * enwitch- 
ing eloquence,’ of ‘ infraGling not duty,’ of * fegregating the cri- 
minal from the innocent,’ of ‘ the infamous trafic of treafon for 
treafure,’ of ‘ nihility, and ‘ phafm,’ and ‘ theorizing genii*,’ 
and a number of other very fine things. He calls his opponents 
“the children of literary penury;’ and when he would tell us that 
an affertion is deftitute of proof, he ‘ays, ‘ the pofition has been 
lefe utterly dependant on the penury of affertion.? Hie makes dogma 
a plural word: * State dogma may be fagacious in theory: to be fa- 
lutary they mult have,’ &c, Second Ler. p. 33. * thee dogma,’ p. 40. 
« democratical dogma are contrary,’ &c p. 103. Ln pages 86 and 
89, he talks of ‘ a polygarchy,’ and in page g6, of ‘ polygare 
chical.’ 

Whence Polly Garchy derives her pedigree, we cannot exattly 
fay, not being very deeply read in the genealogies of the barba. 
rians: but we are confident that fhe is no more legitimately de- 
{cended from the Greeks, than Mun Garchy, alias mongarchy, or 
than any other branch of the Garchy family, that Mr. Alley can 
mention. We fear there has been a fad miftake in blood here! but 
this is not a fubjeé& for much wonder now-a-days, when al! family 
diftin€lians are in danger of being obliterated. It looks as if the 
miflake had arifen from the gentleman’s having fomebow con- 
founded Osigarchy with Alexander Garchy; perhaps by abbreviating 
the Chriftian name of the latter, and pronouncing the firft letter of 
it broad, founding the 4 almoft like an O, after the manner of the, 
Irifh ; of whofe country, it feems, our author is either a native or a 
refident, probably both. Thus, Alexander Garchy becomes Ollik 
Garchy, and the blood is confounded. Had the gentleman, how- 
ever, been better acquainted with Greek genealogy, or with Eng- 
lifh pronunciation, he would have perceived that the families were 
quite diftinét. Ofigarchy is lawfully defcended from the ancient and 
honourable houfe of the Archies, and has nothing at all to do with 





* Grammarians and critics, and among them, if we recolle& 
rightly, the judicious Dr. Campbell, in his ** Philofophy of Rheto- 
ric,’’ have remarked, that, when genius is applied to human beings, 
its plural is geniufes: but, when ufed to denote imaginary fuperna- 
tural beings, its plural is genii. : 


the 
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the Garchies, who, for any thing we know to the contrary, may be 
of the old Irith extra€tion, but certainly cannot boait of any Greek 
blood in their veins. 

From thefe few fpecimens, feleéted from many more.of the fame 
kind, our readers would hardly expect to find Mr. Alley a rigid 
cenfurer of the fyle of his opponents, When we tell them, how- 
ever, that he criticizes it without mercy, we have no doubt that the 


will recollect fomething of an old ftory about a mote and a beam. Pear. 


Art. 57. Remarks on the Proceedings of the Society who fiyle theme 
felves “* The Friends of the People;”? and Obfervations on the 
Principles of Government as applicable to the Britifh Conftitu- 
tion. In Two Letters to a Friend. 8vo. pp.93. 1s. 6d, 
Stockdale. 1792. a) a : 

Moft of the general arguments urged by this writer againft a re~ 
formation of parliament are fuch as, if adopted, would preclude all 
improvement of our government whatever, even if it were as bad as 
thofe of Turkey or Morocco, * Things which in theory appear im- 
perfect, and mott likelyto produce practical evil, are generally counter 
ated in execution.” ‘ No human inftitution is free from evil. The 
bare exiltence of evil, therefore, is not fufficient to warrant alteration.” 
‘ Change is extremely hazardous, and whatever good is ultimately 
effected by it, it is certainly productive of much immediate evil. A 
wife and temperate man, therefore, fhould be content, on the whole, 
with that mixture of clouds and funfhine, which the prefent conftitu- 
tion of things exhibits, and ought not to meddle with them who are 
given tochange.’ Nay, thefe arguments would not only prevent 
all public reformation, but, if purfued, would effectually exclude 
all private amendment of life and manners. ‘They may be properly 
characterized by being called, Rea/ous why mankind ought not to ena 
deavour to be any better than they are. 

The particular arguments here urged againft extending the right of 
fuffrage, are alfo fuch as would jaftify the taking away all fuffrage 
whatever from the people. ‘ If the right of voting were granted to 
all men, reprefentation would {till be imperfect, becaufe women and 
children would be excluded :’ * befides, the members elected would 
not be unanimoufly chofen by all the voters ; neither would they, on 
all occafions, fpeak the fentiments of all thofe who even voted in 
their favour.” * They therefore could not be reprefentatives of the 
people.’ For the fame reafons, the author might fay, that, at pre- 
fent, the Houfe of Commons cannot be reprefentatives even of 
their conftituents, and ftill lefs of the people at large ;—and 
hence it would follow, that all attempts to have a reprefenta- 
tive body in our conftitution are vain and ufelefs, Let us then dif- 
card the Houfe of Commons, as a nugatory part of the conftitution, 
and as a mockery. 

A great part of the firft of thefe let:ers is taken up with de- 
fending what this writer and his coadjators call ‘ influence,’ ‘ gra 
titude,’ and * expectation,’ but what we call bribery and cor= 
ruption. We never meet with thefe apologies for iniquity, with- 
out feeling our indignation greatly excited by them. We are 
hot apt to be angry: but not co be offended at palliatives for way 
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would be to betray the canfe of virtue and morality; and let any 
honeft man fairly confult his heart, end fay whether, in {pice of alf 
the Jefuiticsl caiuiliry that ever was, or ever will be, or ever can 
be, urged for this abominable commerce, he does not there find 
fomething to condemn this facrifice of integrity at the altar of 
Mammon? It is this fhamefel practice in the upper and public 
lines of life, that makes honefty a jeft, brings all difintereftednefg 
into derifion, and pi iiutes not only the profperity of the nation, 
but contaminates the intercourfe of every rank and order of private 
life. it is from this fountain of profiizate venality, that rolls the 
thick and muddy ftream, which threatens to fwallow up all that is 
liberal and ingenuous, either in public or in private, in the Sorbo- 
nian bog of a bale and fordid felfifhnefs. Monteiguieu and other 
men of penetration have predicted, that this influence would be the 
ruin of the Britith conititution ; and yet thefe advocates for infu. 
ence would perfuade us that they are labouring to pre/erwe our con- 
ftitution. Are they more fagacious than Montefquieu? If they 
were fo, we fhould flill fay, if our conftitution cannot be preferved 
without the facrifce of our morality, let our conftitution, and all 
the conftitutions on the earth, perifh:—but no: it is a vile calum- 
ny ; it is a lancer on the conftitution, more foul than ever was ut- 
tered by the utmoft virulence of repubiicanifm. The Britith confti- 
tution is not that wretched edifice which muft be propped up with 
the buttrefs of bribery. It ftood firm for ages before the fyitem of 
influence was knowh among us; and it may ftand for ages to come, 
unleis it be overthrown by thefe prefervers of the conftitution ; thefe 
pleaders for a fyftem which they are afhamed to call by its proper 
name. Why do they infule ws by calling their venality by the ve- 
nerable name of the conftitution? Let them boldly avow what 
they covertly defend; and let them call that for which they plead, 
a fyftem compofed of a King, a Houfe of Lords, and a bou/fe of 
grateful dependants and bumble expeGants; let them ca!) it a fyftem 
of King, Lords, and Influence, or King, Lords, and Bribery. Let 
them call it any thing but King, Lords, and Commons; any thing 
bur the Britith confticution. 

The fecond letter, which treats of the principles of govern- 
ment, is a2 compound of liberty and flavery. In one page, nay 
fometimes in one fentence, the author allows all that the warmeft 
friends of liberty require; and in the next he takes it all away. 
He cannot underftand what is meaned by political equality of 
rights, though it has been explained fo often; and he talks 
about the natural inequality of men in ftrength, in beauty, in wif- 
dom, and in many other qualities which are nothing to the pur- 
pofe. He fays, that ¢ right is the offspring of regulation, the crea- 
ture of government, and that in a natural ftate men were poflefled 
of no rights at all ;’ and thus at one {troke he deprives juftice and 
morality of their eternal immutability, and annihilates the laws of 
mature and of God. He argues, that ‘ men have no natural rights, 
becaule thefe rights exift in no certain or tangible form ;’ and thus 
he borrows the very argument that was ufed by Mr. Paine, to per- 
fuade us that we had no conftitution in Britain. P 
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For the fake of thofe who may be confounded by this nonfenfe 
gbout the natural inequality of men in ftrength, in wifdom, in fta- 
&c. which is fo conftantly obtruded on us in the contro- 
—e about liberty, we will conclude this article by repeating the 
pa Aa of the propolition, ‘* that men are equal in point of 
ef ral rights.”” When it is affirmed that all men are bora and ree 
oe free and equal in rights, nothing more is intended and main- 
ne ta than thar al] men are Jef, a: liberty by their Creator tO ex- 
in the faculties and talents which he has given them, in purfaing 
their own proper happinefs, according to thofe modes which appear 
belt to their own calm and fober reafon, affifted by the reafon of 
others, and by the revelation which he has made known to them. 
In the fight of God, every man, without exception, is juflifed, if 
he defend this liberty in himfelf; and every man is condemned, if 
he attack it in another. In this refpect, all men are equal and on 
a level :—whence it follows, that no man is bound to obey any 
mere human laws or regulations, but thofe to which he has previ- 
oufly aflented.. In other words, every man has a right to govern 


himielf, or to be governed by his own confent, Pear. 


Art. 58. The Fockey Club; or, a Sketch of the Manners of the 
Age. Part lil. 8vo. pp. 210. 4s. fewed. Symonds. 1792. 
In our Review for April, p. 466, we endeavoured to give our 
readers an idea of the plan of this work, from what we then obe 
ferved, on looking into the Firft Part of it; and in the Number 
for the month of July following, p. 354, in {peaking of the Second 
Part, we fomewhat extended our brief {ketch of the writer’s defign,— 
at the fame time making ule of his own language, and thus precluding 
every charge of milreprefentation, that could be brought againft us. 
—In announcing this Third Part, we {hall purfue the fame methed. 

As the work, in its more ‘extended progrefs, now affumes an 
afpect and character almoit entirely political, the author has thoughe 
it right to notice the opinion of fome, who have deemed the title 
of Fockey Club no longer fuitable to this publication, In anfwer to 
this objection, he remarks, that ¢ the whole human fpecies may be 
fairly confidered and treated as jockeys, each running his race to 
the beft advantage; and that a plan whofe obje& is to prefent 
a faithfol picture of the age, is neither confined tu fpace, or limit- 
ed to fex; and that it embraces every condition, every country 
where civil fociety ts eftablifthed, and of courfe comprehends a fund 
of matter, various and inexhaultible.’—* The chain that combines 
the fyfem is univerfal, and we thall indifcriminately puriue the 
principle on which we began, flill farther extendiog our plan, 
without refpect to birth or fortune; juft to worth, wherever we find 
it, and fpurning the barbarous injuftice, which grants to wealth and 
titles the infernal privilege of Janétioning every {pecies of infamy 
aod corruption.’ 

Among the portraits here exhibited,—fome of which, we think, 
are drawn with the pencil of exaggeration,—are the King and 
Queen of France *, feveral branches of our own r —] f——y, the 





* Nor are their M~——~s of Gr. Br. overlooked. 
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BI —g—v—ne of A—p—ch, the D—e of M——Ib—h, Mr. P—, 
the E— of C-t—m, Mr. B—rke, La F—y—tte, and Thomag 
Paine.—Of all this motley group, in which the higher and lower 
ranks are brought together, the laft-named perfonage is the Only 
one that is not drawn in colours of an unfavourable hue: but thig 
will not appear extraordinary, when it is recolle&ed that Mr. P, 
belongs to that clafs of men whom the author does not mean to 
blacken: Mr. P. is the hero of the Rights of Man,—the only rights 
which are here refpeted.— The claims of power, domination, and 
ariftocracy, are all hurl’d, with Milton’s ** hoods and cowls, to the 
backfide of the world.” 

The meaneff of the male charafters which here pafs in review be. 
fore us, and as here reprefented, is that of the wretched L—s XVI, 
and among the wor/? of the females, that of M—ie A—t—n—tte, 
The latter appears, indeed, too bad to : but let us draw the 
curtain :—it will not become us to exhibit fo abominable a piure, 
—What can Mr. B—ke, the mirror of knighthood, fay to our 
author ?— We do not hear that he has yet ca//ed the gentleman out # 
Alas! ‘ the age of chivalry is gone,” indeed! 

As afpecimen of this author’s fty.e of fketching manners and cha- 
gacters, Jet us take a view of his harfh pourtraiture of La Fayette: 

¢ This is the general, felf-ycleped the hero of the two worlds,—= 
the eldeft fon of liberty. This is the Marguis who ftood forth the 
champion of the Ricuts of Man ; and who, in the critical hour 
of danger, proved a renegade to the caufe he had long laboured te 
fupport, even at the very moment when his triumph might have 
been complete. The laurel wreath which an emancipated people 

epared to twine on his brow, withered in an inftant, while he fa. 
crificed the fair fame of honour and humanity to a felfith pride, 
and a defpicable ambition, | 

* He had beheld Wafhington become the chief of the revolution 
zn America, and prefident of the free congrefs of the ftates, and he 
hoped to ‘be of equal importance in the hiftory of France. He 
therefore found the principle of Equatirv ill fuited to his defigns, 
and as he defpaired of raifing himfelf into a Cromwell, he daftardly 
defcended into a Monk. ‘The hackney’d charms of a prefligate 
Q—n overcame his feeble virtue, and he ftill pined after the title 
and impotent diftinétions he had affected to defpife, In the Jaco- 
bin Club, which, notwithftanding the calumny of our drivelling 
prints, is the*wifelt, moft enlightened, and philanthropic fociety, 
that ever exifted, his mean capacity was eclipfed, and he found 
himfelf a ftar of very inferior luftre in the refplendant galaxy of 
truth. Tie therefore wifhed to overthrow that fyftem which he 
found impoffible to convert to his own particular ufe, and with the 

degraded bafenefs of an ariftocrate, he became a fatellite of defpot- 
ifm.— But the French are no longer to be duped by artifice; expe- 
sience has deftroyed confidence ; the patriotic army which he had 
endeavoured to debauch, revolted at his perfidy; and he is now 2 
wretched, captive outcaft, defpifed by all parties, honourlefs, and 
hopelefs. . 
* Many perfons who had entertained a favourable opinion of La 
Fayette, are fil] inclined to juftify the malignity of his heart at the 
a4 expence 
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is judgment. But the truth is, that he had engaged 
eupenee: ee whew plot of complicated treachery, that even courte 
_ dared to form; and the damning letters which have been dif- 
coveted in the Queen’s cabinet, prove him to be the moit ungrate- 
' tie now perhaps demand a refuge and reward from fome 
of thofe horrible murderers, who- are carrying fire and {word into 
France ; and who, through the channel of that degraded, profti- 
gate, peculator, Calonne, affect to jultify the principle of defolating 
beautiful independent provinces, and of butchering milltons of in- 
nocent citizens, ftriving to defend their natural and civil rights 
againft the barbarous combination of force, treachery, and rapine, 
under pretence of reftoring a weak, cruel, and perfidious prince, to 
the throne his perjuries had forfeited: but even this hope will be 
blafted, for the loft La Fayette is funk fo low, that even treachery 
wil] not trudt him.’ : , 

Our indignanc author farther ftigmatiaes this degraded character 
in the general Introduction to this Third Part of his Sketches. ) 

« Fayette,’ fays he, ‘ who fought under the banners of republi- 

canifm for the independence of America, who acquired his power, 
on the ground of national confidence in the fincerity of thofe prin- 
ciples;—we have lately beheld this man labouring by every in- 
fidious pretext to corrupt his army, infufing the mott deadly poifon 
jato the foldiers’ minds, affecting a fakidious delicacy for the Letter 
while he was levelling a mortal ftab at the Jeart of the confticu- 
tion * ;—afpiring to be the dictator of his country,—or ftooping to 
be the abject tool of royalty; in either cafe an ungrateful apottate 
to the principles and benefactors that raifed him. Ac length, how- 
ever, the traitor is unmafked, and he has, by fight, evaded the 
vengeance of the nation which he betrayed.’ 
_ This anonymous and zealous advocate for the popular party ir 
France, and for the princrples of republicanifm, writes with energy 
and animation: but his ftyle has frequently too much of the ap- 
pearance of careleffnefs. If his language were more accurate +, he 
would, in this refpect, obcain a larger flare of the critic’s approba-~ 
tion. With regard to his political principles, we leave them to 
fpeak for themfelves ; and they muft fubmit to the common fate of 
writings of this kind; they will be applauded by one fet of read. 
ers, and condemned by the oppofite party. 


Art. sg. The Patriet: or, Political, Moral, and Philofophical Re- 
pofitory, confitting of Original Pieces, and Seleétions from Writers 
of Merit, a Work calculated to difleminate thofe Branches of 


a 





*<« La Fayette’s sender regard for the conftitution has beer 
brought to light, by the desection of his perfidious correfpondence 
with the Queen, wherein it is demonftrated, that while loyalty to 
the conititution was ever uppermott in his mouth, he was concerting 
the molt infamous and fubile ttratagems with the Conrt, in order 
entirely to fubsert this fame darling Conftitution.’ 

+ To apply a modifh phrafe, much ufed by the prefent race of 
miaor wits, he is rather a da/bing than a corre& writer. 
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Knowlege among all Ranks of People, at a {mall Expence. By. 

a Society of Gentlemen. Pro Patrid. Vol. 1. containing 13 

Numbers*. 12mo. 38. 3d. fewed. Robinfons. 

Among all the modes which have been devifed for the purpofeof 
diffufing knowlege among mankind, none is fo effeual as that of 
periodical publications; and certainly no fubject is more proper for 
fuch publication, than the general fcience of politics, fo intereft.. 
ing, and, we will add, fo intelligible to the community at large. 
It is with pleafure that we announce to the public a work of this 
kind, undertaken, as far as we are able to judge from the contents 
of the numbers before us, by perfons fufliciently qualified to affift in 
enlightening the public mind. 

The declared purpofe of The Patriot is to open a channel of 
univerfal communication on the important fubjects expreffed in the 
title of the work, at a price which fhall be within the reach of al- 
moft every individual. The editors avow themfelves the friends of 
liberty in general, and of the Britifh conftitution in particular; and 
they invite every friend to truth, liberty, and mankind, to affift, 
them in difleminating found principles of policy, and in promoting 
public fpirit, and public virtue. They declare it to be one of their: 
firlt objects, to diffufe a general conviction of the importance of an 
equal reprefentation of the people. Their profeffed intention is, 
to purfue the middle path between the well-intended, but perhaps too 
great, ardour of fome of the friends to refornyation, on the one 
part, and the abject timidity of thofe, who cherith prejudices, how- 
ever contemptible, becaufe they are prejudices, on the other. They 
folicit thé correfpondence of all, who fhall think proper to cem- 
municate their fentiments and opinions in the difpaffionate and 
fober garb, which fuch a publication requires. E 


Art. 60. The Secret Hiftory of the Armed Neutrality. Together 
with Memoirs, Official Letters, and State Papers, illuftrative o 
that celebrated Confederacy: never before publifhed. Written 
originally in French, by a German Nobleman.,,.Tranflated by 
A*eeeneee Fi****, Svo. pp. 260. 438. Boards, Johnfon. 
1792. 

Wien two powers engage in war, and affert a right to interrupt 
the paflage of the fhips of other nations navigating the open feas, 
or reforting to any of the hoftile ports; on the plea of fuch fhips 
conveying commodities injurious to the interefts of the party topping 
and capturing them; the idea of refifting fuch affuumed power ap~ 
pears to be extremely natural. It is one of thofe expegients to cir- 
ceumfcribe the operations of violence, which, for the common in- 
terefts of mankind, it may be hoped will be improved, until the 
horrors of war, and royal depredations on private property, fhall 
be effectually reftrained by a general humane league among the 
powers of Europe, to arbitrate, with effeé&, all contentions that 
may arife among them. It has been repeatedly affirmed that the 





* A vumber is publithed every other Tuefday morning; at the 
price of 3d. 
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armed neutrality originated in the haughty fuperiority afferted by 
this country over the thips of other nations on the feas; and that 
the idea was firft ftarted by the late King of Pruflia: but we are here 
informed that the occafion was furnifhed by Spain, in the feizure of 
two Ruffian veflels which were carried into Cadiz; and the plan of 
the armed neutrality is attributed to another author. 

‘ The faét is,’ (fays the prefent writer,) * that this armed neu- 
trality, which gave fo much umbrage to the court of London, and 
was the caufe of fo many conventions, that were figned for the 
fopport of free navigation, between the feveral courts of Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, Pruflia, Vienna, Lifbon, and Naples, on one 
fide; and that power of Europe, Ruflia, on the other, which, of 
all the contracting maritime powers, had by far the leaft number 
of merchant fhips: —this celebrated confederacy, I fay, was devifed 
by no other perfon than Count Panin, the Roflian minifter, and 
that merely to: ruin Sir James Harris, at a crifis when the Britith 
minifter had every reafon, and all poflible authority, (Count Pa- 
nin’s alone excepted, who was long an entire ftranger to all his 
tranfactions,) to think Ruffia upon the point of joining Britain in 
its conteft with America, and with the houfes of Bourbon, and of 
entering into an alliance for their mutual defence.’ 

The detail of the negociation of this formidable defenfive alliance 
is given with great confidence, and probably, though we know not 
by whom, with equal intelligence; and the feveral ftate papers 


quoted, are added, both in Englifh, and in tne original French. WY, 


Art. 61. Political Effays on the Nature and Operation of Money, Public 
Finances, and other Subje&s: publifhed during the American War, 
and continued up to the Year 1791. By Pelatiah Webiter, A.M. 
8vo. pp.504. 6s. Boards. Printed at Philadelphia, and fold 
by Dilly in London. 

Thefe political effays firft appeared in the Philadelphia newf- 
papers; and the able writer obferves in his preface, that, * It may 
be worth notice here, that thefe eflays exhibit not only a difcuffion 
of the principles and nature of mosey and national finances, 
but contain alfo a kind of hiitory of thefe principles compared 
with faéts or their real operation, during the convulfions of Ame- 
tica through a feven years’ war, when tie dangers, the diftiefles, 
the firmnefs, the terrors, the wifdom, the folly, the expedients, 
the exertions, the refources, the ftrength, and the weaknefs, the 
fuccefles, and difappointments, which appeared under all modes 
and forms, put every principle into operation, and every conclufion 
and theorem to the teft; and left no room for falfe reafonings or idle 
Projeflions, becaufe their fallacy was fure to be dete@ed very toon 
by a failure or deficiency of their effects.’ | 

The reafonings purfued in thefe papers apply to temporary events, 
that are now only employment: for recollection; yet, as the author 
adds, * it may be agreeable to my fellow-citizeus to revife thefe 
diftrefling fcenes, as people fometimes have pleafure in viewing 
places in which they have pafled through forrows and calamities 
that are now over and paffed.’ To Europeans, this volume may be 
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acceptable as a courfe of leCtares from a new experimental fchool of 
politics and finance; and it is well worth perufal. V 


Art. 62. <4 Letter to Mr. Thomas Paine, in Anfwer to his Letter 
to the Right Hon. Mr. Dundas, and his two other Letters to the 
Right Hon. Lord Onflow. By a Member of the Britith Parlia. 
ment. 8vo. pp. 27- 18. Stockdale. 

If this writer had railed lefs, and reasoned more profoundly, we 
might have been better entertained, and more inftructed, than we 
have been, by the perufal of this letter. He has made fome 
tolerable throfls at the weaker parts of Mr. Paine’s produétions, but 
he does not attack that bold republican in his /frong holds. We 
doubt the truth of r4is gentleman’s pretenfions, when he affures hig 
readers, that he has the honour of a feat in the Britifh Senate :— 
yet it may be a fa&l ;—nor is it to be fuppofed that every one, who 
attains that honour, is a Locke, or a Montesquieu. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 63. "An Hifforical Sketch of Gibraltar, with an Account of the 
Siege which that Fortrefs ftood againft the combined Forces of 
France and Spain; including a minute and circumftantial De. 
tail of the Sortie made by the Garrifon on the Morning of 
Nov. 27, 1781, for the Purpofe of deftroying the formidable 
Works erected by the Spaniards againft that Fortrefs. 8vo. large 
Paper. pp.148. 6s. Boards. Edwards, &c. 1792. 

This interefting abftraét, the dedication of which, to the King, 
is figned J. Hetiot, is profeffled to have * been thrown together 
chiefly as an explanatory accompaniment to the admirable print 
publifhed by Mr. Poggi, defcriptive of the /ortie made by the gar- 
rifon of Gibraltar, on the morning.of the 27th of Nov. 1781, for 
the purpofe of deftroying the formidable works ereéted by the 
Spaniards againft that fortrefs.? The account is well drawn up; it 
is very elegantly printed, on fine paper; and, independently of 
the particular purpofe for which it was compiled, is one of thofe 
narratives which every true Briton muft read with heart-fele fatif- 
faction. N. 


Art. 64. Odfervaticns on the Writings and Condu& of our prefent 
Political and Religious Reformers: occafioned by a Leiter of Thurf- 
day the 26th of July, 1792, in the Paper of the World, with the 
Signature of Tiberius Gracchus. To which is added, An Ap- 

endix, &c. &c. By Percival Stockdale. 8vo. pp.gz. 158. 6d. 

Bidesay. 1792. 

Touch me, and no minifter fo fore—would have been a more fuit- 
able motto for Mr. Percival Stockdale than that which le has 
chofen. He feems to labour uncer an extreme irritability of the 
nervous fyftem, and cannot therefore endure the rebukes of honeft 
criticifm. We with not to depreciate his literary reputation, nor 
to retard his advancement in the line of his profeffion: but we will 
difcharge our duty to the public, by delivering an impartial opi- 
nion. 
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Thefe ‘ obfervations’ are very loofe and defultory: fometimes 
sbufive, and fometimes extravagantly complimentary. He fays of 
himfelf, that ‘ Le is not afraid to blame, and be difdains to fiatier. 
The firft affertion will be more readily admitted than the feconc. 
In neither cafe, does he feem to know how to keep a mean. While 
Paine is a tyrant, Dr. Prieflley a lawle/s affafin, the Bifhop of Lan- 
daff an apofate, and the National Aflembly a dear-garden: Mr. 
Granville Sharp’s character is ‘ Chriftianity thrown almoft pere 
fedtly into life and action ;’ Mr. Fox’s eloquence ‘ is like infpira- 
tion,’ and his mind is fo penetrating, that ¢ he can fee more of the 
fpirit of a fubject in a week, than a ftupid Bifhop would in an 
hundred years ;’ and of the Quakers he fays, * their baptifm has 
been that of the fpirit of the lambent fire of truth.’ P. 655. 

Had the letter figned T. Gracchus been written by Mr. Stockdale 
himfelf, it could not have furnifhed him with more acceptable 
materials for obfervation. He fortunately finds in the letter-writer 
that praife which Reviewers coudd not beftow on him. Of the 
temper in which the prefent pamphlet is written, let the reader 
judge by the following extra&: 

‘ How fimple, how fublime, how affeing to an unprejudiced 
and feeling heart, is the liturgy of the Church of England! and 
how dull and cold, comparatively, are the occafional prayers which 
are compofed, or rather manufa@ured, by its prefent dignitaries ! 
‘The former productions are the emanations of reafon and infpira- 
tion; the latter are the crude vapours of turtle and Champaigne.’ 
P. 59. 

The Appendix, which is written to repel the attacks of certain 
critics who have cenfured his pamphlet relative to his correfpond- 
ence with the Bifhop of Durham®, proves to us that Mr. S. has 
not learned to 4i/s the rod: convinced of his own infallibility, he 
applies to his critics, Bays’s criterion of genius and excellence: ‘* if 
they praife my took, they are men of judgment; if they cenfure it, 


they are a fet of blocklieads.”’ Meoo-y. 


Art. 65. 4 General View of the Life and Writings of the Rev. David 
Williams, drawn up for the Chronique du Mois, a French pe- 
riodical Publication, at the Requeit of Meflts. Condorcet, Cla- 
viere, Mercier, Auger, Briffot, &c. Editors of that Work. By 
Thomas Morris, E‘q. lately Captain in the Seventeenth Regi- 
mentof Foot. 8vo, pp.68. 18. 6d. Ridgway. 1792. 

_Ithas long been the cuitom, to celebrate illuftrious men in eulo- 

gies after their death: bat to write their lives while their lives are 

yet unfinifhed, and to decide on their performances while they are 
till on the theatre, is one of the refinements of modern times. 

As we profefs to criticife books, and not men, we fhall not difcufs 

the fubje&t of thefe memoirs. The diftinétion which Mr. Williams 

has acquired as a writer, induces us, however, to give our readers, 
from this work, a lift of his publications, in the order in which 
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* See Monthly Review for Auguft laft, p. 467. 
Rev. Ocr. 1792. R they 
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they have appeared. In the year 1772, Mr. W. wrote a poignant 
letter to David Garrick, Efq. on his condué& and talents ag 
manager and performer. This letter, which was duly noticed in 
our Journal on its firft publication, is here reprinted. His next 
works were polemical Dialogues, entitled The Philofopher. About 
the time when feveral perfons were endeavouring to produce an 
ecclefiaftical reform, he wrote E/fays on Public Worfbip, Patriotifm, 
and Projeés of Reformation; and a Liturgy on the Principles of the 
Chriftian Religion. At the time of his eitablifhing a private femi- 
nary at Chelfea, he publifhed a fhort treatife on Education. On 
opening his chapel in Margaret-ftreet, he drew up for the ufe of 
the fociety which aflembled there, 4 Liturgy on the univerfal Prin. 
ciples of Religion and Morality. Yn this place were delivered Le@ures 
on the univerfal Principles and Duties of Religion and Morality, in two 
volumes quarto, afterward publifhed, in 1779. See Review, 
vol, Ixii. On the firft application of the Diffenters to Parliament, 
for an extenfion of privileges, he wrote 4 Letter to Sir George Sa- 
wville in defence of unlimited Fliceniee. In the year 1780, at the time 
of the riots in London, he publifhed a fmall pamphlet, entitled, 4 
Plan of Afficiation on Conftitutional Principles, in which he afferted 
the right and duty of every freeman to be fufficiently armed and dif. 
ciplined for the defence and protection, of himfelf and family. The 
county- meetings and aflociations, in 1782, gave birth to his Lessers 
on Political Liberty, afferting the neceflity and pra€tice of national 
conventions. Since that time, he has publifhed Le@ures on Educa- 
tion, and Le@ures on Political Principles, delivered to his pupils and 
their friends. Mr. Williams is alfo underftood to be the author of 
Royal Recolle@ions; Leffons to a young Prince; and An Apology for 
profefing the Religion of Nature in the 18th Century of the Chriftian 
“Era. His abilities, which are univerfally allowed to be very 
confiderable, are now engaged in continuing Hume’s Hiftory of 
England. E. 


Art. 66. Perpetual and Determinable Annuities reduced to a Level ; 
or a Comparative View of Long and Short Annuities: with 
-3 per Cent. Reduced, and £.3 per Cent. Confols, at the 
Bank of England, &c. By William Blewert, Author of Tables 
for buying and felling Stock. 1zmo. pp.120. 5s. 3d. bound. 

Cadell, &c. 1792. 

Tables of intereft, and annuities, are the peculiar ftudy of the 
gentlemen on the Stock Exchange ;—they will review for them- 
jelves; and to their attention, therefore, we recommend Mr. 
Blewert’s publication. . N. 


Art. 6-. A Vindication of a Right in the Public to a One Shilling 
Gallery, either in the new Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, or 
fomewhere elfe. 8vo. 18. Owen. 1792. 

This popular caufe is well pleaded, by an acute and fpirited ad- 
vocate: but while this zealous friend of the dramatic Mufe was 
pleading, the impatient gods took the high priori road, and 
fettled the matter with the theatrical monarch, a Ja modg de Paris, 
* though 
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though not @-/a-lanterne—The one hhilling gallery, in Covent 
Garden, was immediately re/fored. os 
In this pamphlet, fome general obfervations on the utility of dra- 
matic amufements, with refpect to the common people, are with 
priety introduced; and thefe may furvive the immediate occa- 
fion on which this traét was publithed. 


Art. 68. 4 Fafbionable Caricature ; or the Proverbs of our An- 
ceftors prophetically defcriptive of the moit diftinguifhed Per- 
fonages in the prefent Age:—Of the Court, the Senate, the 
Army, the Navy, the Bar, the City, and the Theatres. 12mo. 
is. Thifleton. 1792. _ : 
This tagging of old faws to living names and characters, is a 

very forry kind of employment!—Of the manner in which this 

bufinefs is here performed, take the following fample : 
‘ M—e of A—p—h. 
¢ It is time to yoke when the cart comes to the horfes.” 
‘ Mrs. S—d—s. 
‘ It isa fad houfe when the hen crows louder than the cock,’ 
‘ Right Hon. C— F— F—x. 

‘ When the fox preaches, beware of the geefe.’ 

If the reader does not admire the foregoing {pecimen, we mut 
throw afide the book, for it affords nothing better. 


Art. 69. Genuine Senfe; or, a Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Englifh; including a Letter from Samuel March to Roberc 
Stickler, concerning the Advance of Journeymen’s Wages. 8vo. 
6d. Brown. 1792. 

A fenfible, though not well-written, attempt to prove that our 
manufactures will become dearer in proportion as the wages of the 
journeymen are raifed.—The fubject is important: but the difcuf- 
fion is difficult ; all depends on experience and obfervation: Genius, 
in the writer, is out of the queftion. 


frt. 70. Integrity and Content, an Allegory. By Charlotte Pal- 
mer. 4t0. pp.44. 28s. Hookham. 1792. 

Without that rich variety of {cenery and imagery which fuperior 
genius alone can fupply, a moral allegory in profe is not likely to 
engage much attention. Of the prefent attempt, the chief recom- 
mendations are, that it is neatly written ; and that it teaches, in a 
way which may, perhaps, to fome young minds, be more impre(f- 
five than fimple precepts, feveral important leflons of morality. 
An encomium on the Queen is annexed, which was written curing 


the King’s illnefs, and publithed in the Times. ¥ 


THEOLOGY and POLEMICS. 

Att. 71. A Review of the chief Difficulties in the Gof/pel Hiftory re- 
lating to our Lord’s Refurrefion: intended to retract fome Lirrore 
contained in the Author’s Greek Harmony, and to fhew that Dr. 
Benfon’s Hypothedis is fatisfactory. By William Newcome, D.D. 
Bithop of Waterford. 4to. 13. Johnfon. 1791. 

This excellent prelate, who, by his other valuable writings on 
the {criptures, has been a benefactor to the Chriltian world, with 
R 2 that 
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that ingenuovs opennefs which diftinguifhes real worth, here ae: 
knowleges that the manner in which, in his Harmony of the 
Gofpels, he had endeavoured to reconcile the accounts of our Lord’s 
refurrection, now appears to him forced and unnatural. The hypo. 
thefis, which he now adopts, is that of Dr. Benfon in his Life of 
Chrilt. An arrangement of the text is piven in parallel columns, 
and a coutinued narration and notes are fubjoined; which, in the 
judgment of this able critic, will afford an eafy folution of all the 
dithculties. As the pamphlet is of a kind that does not admit of 
extracts, we can only recommend the entire perufal of it to all 
who are defirous of feeing this important part of {cripture hifory 
placed in an eafy and natural light. E 


Art. 72. Scriptural Revifion of Socinian Arguments, in a Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Prieftley. By the Rev. F. Randolph, M. A. late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. $vo. pp.135. 25, 
Cadell. 1792. 

The purport of this traé& is to prove that the triumphant affertion 
of Dr. Prieftley, that both the Scriptures and the firit Chriflian fa. 
thers are decidedly in favour of the Socinian doétrine concerning 
the perfon of Chrift, is ill-founded ; and that a cool and impartial 
attention to the former as ultimate authority, and to the latter as 
refpectable witnefles, will produce a conviction of the truth of the 
Trinitarian fyftem. It is written in the flyle of a fcholar and a 
gentleman ; and were we not perfuaded that the controverfy has 
been fo long before the public, as to leave little inclination, and 
little fcope, for farther difeuffion, we might feleét paflages which 
would do great credit to the writer. At the preient ftage of the con- 
troverfy, we fhall content ourfelves with the general commendation, 
which, whatever we may think of the argument of the pamphlet, 
we acknowlege to be due to the manner in which that argument is 
ftated. We cannot, however, difmifs the work without taking notice 
of an incidental overfight, which has efcaped the learned author. ‘ If 
your hypothefis, (fays Dr. Randolph to Dr. P.) derives the fmallek 
fupport from any of the writers who were acknowledged to be apo- 
ftolical from the earlief? promulgation of the Chriftian faith to the 
jifth century, we will admit the fan@ion of pretended antiquity,’ 
He then quotes a paflage from the learned and laborious Brucker, 
as applicable to the Chriftian fathers in general, of whom he is 
{peaking, which that author exprefsly confines to the immediate fol- 
lowers of the apoftles, whom he diftinguithes from the fubfequent fa- 
thers, by the appellation of apoffolic men, and makes the corruptions 
of Chriftianity to commence as early as the time when the’ Shep- 
herd of Hermas appeared. , E. 


Art. 73. 4 Short Addrefs to the Protefant Clergy of every Denomina- 
tien, on the fundamental Corruption of Chriflianity. 8vo. pp. 29» 
is. Johnfon. 1792. 

We have heard of ** Every man his own lawyer,” and of ‘ Every 
man his own broker ;” the title of this pamphlet ought to have 
been, ‘* Every man his own prieft.” The writer has the hardinefs 
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to attempt to demonftrate, that the clerical order is an excrefcence 
‘n the body of the Chriftian church, the mere growth of ignorance 
and fuperftition; and that it ts an incumbrance to civil fociety, 
joading it with unneceflary expence, and checking the natural ope- 
ration of found principles of civil policy. For the argument by 
which this ftrange doctrine ts fupported, we muft refer to the 


pamphlet, which is written with fome ingenuity. E. 


Art. 74. Sermons on the Divinity of Chriff : By Robert Hawker, Vi- 
car of the Parifh of Charles, Plymouth, and formerly of Magda- 
len-hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 370. 5s. Boards. Deighton. 1792. 
It is often faid that the impartial inquirer after truth muft, if it be 
ofible, have a mind free from all! prepoffeffions for or againfl either 

fide of the queftion which he propofes to difcufs. In what degree 

fuch a remark is applicable to the author of the volume before us, 
we fhall leave to the decifion of the reader. 

We mutt applaud the motive which Mr. Hawker tells us induced 
him to the compofition of thefe difcourfes, viz the particular edifi- 
cation of his parifhioners, for whom he acknowlegzes himfelf highly 
interefted : the motive for now rendering them more public, he in- 
forms us, is to teftify that he is one of thofe /ujpc/ed few among the 
eftablithed clergy, whofe profeflions and convictions are happily 
blended. 

Right fermons are here given; the firft is on the title, Sox of 
God; the fecond, on the evidences of our Lord’s pre-exiltetice ; the 
third, an inquiry whether any traces can be found of his perfonal 
appearance previoufly to his incarnation ; the fourth, the teltimony 
of the prophets concerning his character; the fifth and fixth, evi- 
dences of his divinity during his incarnation; the feventh produces 
the teftimony of the apoltles ; and the eighth concludes with a re- 
capitulation of the argument, and praética!l obfervations. 

The author’s ftyle is good, and his language is fometimes pro- 
perly animated : we cannot entertain a doybt of his being him- 
felf convinced and fatisfied: but he avoids controversial heat and 
acrimony; though, in fome inftances, his manner may be rather 
too popular and declamatory. He profefles great candour, and 
{peaks handfomely of thofe who diflent moit widely from his opi. 
nions. In the conclufion of his work he pleads with great earneft- 
nefs for the exercife of a charitable temper ;—-and here we oblerve, 
that, in a note which exprefles the divinity of our Lord to be a ma- 
terial article in the faith of a Chriftian, he adds—* But I am equally 
convinced at the fame time, that the great virtues of Chriftian love 
and charity towards perfons of a different way of thinking, ought 
by no means to be leffened on this account. ‘The ome is a clear and 
evident duty: the other but an opinion.’ 


Art. 75. A Letter to every Houfekeeper in London, on behalf of 
Parochial Induftry-fchools, for every Child who has no other 
Opportunity of receiving any Inftrudion in the feveral Duties of 
Life. From a Citizen of the World, 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 

1792. : 
This anonymous writer pleads, with great benevolence, for 
thofe numerous children whofe education, he tells us, is fill 
enturely 
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entirely neglected, notwithftanding all the exertions which have 
been made in favour of the poor. He propofes /chools of induftry in 
every parith, the expence of which he calculates, at twelve fhillings 
for each child, to about the annual amount of 300l.; fpeaking, we 
fuppofe, chiefly of London.—We applaud his philanthropy and 
public {pirit:—yet we are tempted to fay, ought not every work. 
boufe to be a fchool of indufiry and education?’—The writer's 
fcheme is no doubt good, and merits attention; yet, when we 
Fook to the rates of parifhes, the numerous taxes which fall with a 
weight fo heavy, and the vait fums which are yearly expended in 
public and private charities, it feems rather hard to make farther 
demands on thofe by whom fo much is provided; and may it not 
alfo be inferred, that there is great mifmanagement and ill-condu@ 
fomewhere? otherwife, there would be lit:le or no occafion to ap. 
ply for affiftance in eftablifhing the plan here mentioned, Thee 
evils, it is apprehended, muft firft be corrected, before other 
fchemes of this kind can be brought to any lafling effeé. H 





SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 76. The alcunding of Inigquity, no juff Ground for diftrufting the 
Prophecies or Promifes of Holy Writ, Preached in Quebec Chapel, 
Mary-le-bone, Merch 25, 1792, for the Benefit of the Philan, 
thropic Society. By Semuel, Lord Bifhop of St. David’s. gto. 
ss. Robfon. 

‘The able pen of the Bifhop of St. David’s is here very meritori- 
oufly employed in the caule of philanthropy. ‘The progrefs of this 
comprehenfive virtue is eftablifhed by an appeal to facts, afcribed 
to the influence of Chriftianity, and urged as a decifive vindication 
of the ways of. Providence in the permiflion of natural and moral 
evil. In drawing a comparifon between ancient and modern times 
in this refpeé, ic is with pleafure that we find the Bifhop intro- 
ducing the flave-trade as a difgraceful exception to the general cha. 
yagter of the prefent age: 


‘ In comparing the manners of the Chriftian and the heathen 
world, impartiality hath compelled me to remark, that in one in- 
ftance (and I truft in one only) an abufe of authority, and, I moft 
add, acruelty of avarice, obtains among us Chriftians, in the pre- 
fent world, not to be exceeded by the worft examples that may be 
found in the annals of heathen antiquity. I fpeak of that worfe 
than Tyrian merchandife ‘ in the perfons of men *,”? which is fill 
carried on under the exprefs fanétion of the laws; and the tyranny, 
which, in defpight of law, is exercifed by Chriftian mafters on the 
miferable victims of that infamous traffic. In this inftance the 
fordid left of gain has hitherto been deaf to the voice of humanity 
and religion. And yet I truft, that the exiftence of this iniquitous 
trade is lefs a fymptom of depravity, than the loud and general cry 
of the people of this country, for its abolition, is an argument that 
ihe mid fpirit of Chriltianity is gaining more and more of an 
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sfcendancy; and that God’s good work is terding to its confum- 
mation, by that gradual progrefs, by which, from che very nature of 
the means employed, the bufinefs muft be expeied to proceed.’ 
The beneficial tendency of the Philanthropic Society is, at the 
conclufion of the difcourfe, diftin@ly ftated ; and the fupport of it, 
as a promifing means of promoting reformation in the loweft orders 


of fociety, is recommended, and enforced with eloquence. E. 


Art. 77. Preached at St. John’s Church, Liverpool, Jan, 4th, 
1791, before the Members of the Marine Society. By the Rev. 
R. Formby, LL.B. 8vo. pp.28. 18, Johnfon. 

‘The Marine Society, Liverpoo!, was inftituted in February 
1789, for the benefit of matters of veffels, their wives, widows and 
children. The terms of admiffion are, two guineas entrance, and 
half-a-guinea quarterly :—at the expiration of three years fub{crip- 
tion, widows are entitled to twenty fhillings per month.—The 
fub{criptions, benefaétions, &c. already received, amount to up- 
wards of one thoufand pounds.’ 

This difcourfe is well calculated for the occafion. We hope it 
had, and may ftill have, a very beneficial effect: for we are in- 
formed that whatever profits arife from its publication, are to be 


applied to the fervice of the fociety. h. 


Art. 78. The Bleffedne/s of thofe who are perfecuted for Righteonfuefs 

Joke. Delivered at the firlt Meeting of the Congregation at 
Kingfwood, fubfequent to the Riots, in the Union Chapel, ia 

Livery-ftreet, Birmingham, the Sunday before,—and in the 

Chapel, in High-ftreet, Warwick, the Sunday after,—the Afizes 

at that Place. By the Rev. J. Edwards. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

1792. 

This is a popular difcourfe on the general fubje& expreffed in the 
title, with occafional reference to the late riots at Birmingham. 
The preacher points oat to his hearers the ufe that piety and a 
truly Chriftian fpiric will lead them to make of an event, which 
cannot be confidered in any other light than as a grievous perfe- 


cution, E. 


Art. 79. Preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of a Benefit So- 
ciety at Whitkirk, on Whit-Monday, 1792. By S. Smalpage, 
M. A. Vicar of Whitkirk, Yorkfhire. 4to. pp.22. 1s. Jobn- 


fon, 
An excellent difcourfe; though not wholly free from fome im- 


perfection of ftyle. It is particularly intended for, and adapted to, 
the lower clafles of fociety, but thofe who are in the higher may 
read it to advantage; and indeed, when candour and moderation 
are flretched to the utmoft, it mut be acknowleged that thofe in 
fuperior {tations are at leat equally culpable and criminal with 
Others who may be deemed very much their inferiors.—We are in- 
formed, and it is a pleafing circumitance, that the good impref- 
fion which this fermon apparently made on thofe to whom it was 
immediately addre{f=d, has occafioned its being now fent forth from 


the prefs, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ Jo the MonruHty Reviewers. 

© GrenTLEMEN, 
4 puMepiarery on the receipt of your laft month’s Review, I begaq 

to repeat my former experiments relative to the decompofition oF 
fixed air, with all the caution that ** Scrutater et Vindex*®” could de. 
fire. With lime deaérated by the mott intenfe heat of a fmith’s forge; 
(and that would not eflervefce with the mineral acids,)I produced more 
eharcoal, than when I ufed chalk in its natural ttate. To vary the ex: 
periment, F introduced into the middle of a large barometer tube, 
open at both ends, fome cauftic, lime, and phoiphorus, as in Mr, 
Tennant’s experiment ; to each end of this tube was fitted another of 
a fmaller bore, one end of which was bent to a right angle, and inferted 
into a phial containing water acidulated with the vitriolic acid, and 
chalk; the tube at the other end was bent fo as to direct the fixed air 
pafling through the large tube, into an inverted phial of water impreg- 
nated as highly as poflible with fixed air; the middle of the tube wag 
heated red hot by a chafing-difh of coals; during the time the lime and 
phofphorus were heating, the air generated in the phial was conftantly 
paffing through the tube, and received in the inverted phial; yet, in 
this experiment, fo favourable, one fliould imagine, for the decompo- 
fition of the fixed air, lefs charcoal was obtained than in the former 
experiments; and the reafon appears pretty obvious; for, as the appa- 
patus was put together a little time before the heat was applied, the 
fixed air formed in the phial had forced out the atmofpheric air in the 
tube: fo that very little of the phofphorus was converted into acid, the 
greater part being fublimed. The air colle&ed in the inverted phial 
was almoft all abforbed on pafing it through unimpregnated water. 

* The following experiments will prove, that the fubfance found in 
thefe experiments is obtained from the phofphoric acid, and not from 
fixed air.—Into an ounce phial with a narrow mouth, I put a few grains 
of phofphorus; and, by gradually heating the phial, I decompofed the 
phofphorus withont deflagration. The phial, with the phofphoric acid 
thus obtained, was heated red hot; the boitom and fides of the phial 
were encrufted with a dark-coloured fubitance which, when wathed, 
appeared to be fimilar to that obtained ia the former experiments.— 
Lime, faturated with the acid obtained from phofpharus, introduced 
into atube, and heated red hot, produces a large quantity of the fame 
feculent matter, but not of fo dark a colour.—The phofphoric acid ob- 
tained from calcined bones, united with lime, and, treated in the fame 
manner, produces the fame fub{tince in great abundance, and very black. 

* Ingenious as Mr. Tennant’s idea for the decompofition of fixed air 
certainly ic, yet P think we mutt fill feck for other means to effea the 
anatyfisofit. I am, 

* Gentlemen, 

‘ Difi, Norfolk, * Your very humble fervant, 

Od?.20, 1792.” ‘3B. Wr 





*.* Our correfpondent * R. Mac Waillif? is informed that the 
work, concerning which he inquires, was noticed in our Review 
for Apnlizoo, New Series, vol. i. 





ttt We have received the letter of M. Frere de Cherenfi. 
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* See the Corre/pondence in cur laft number. 
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